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PREFACE. 


The  following  study  of  Hellenic  influence  on  the 
English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  lay 
claim  to  completeness.  As  I  was  engaged  upon  this 
work,  it  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  that  I 
might  do  well  to  select  a  single  chapter  and  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  influence  on  English  poetry  of 
the  Homeric  epic  or  the  bucolic  idyll,  of  Platonism  or  the 
Attic  stage.  Yet,  when  I  attempted  to  make  a  choice, 
each  subject  in  its  turn  seemed  equally  attractive  and 
I  knew  that  in  choosing  one  I  should  feel  sorry  to 
leave  out  the  rest.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  comprise 
a  wide  range  of  Hellenic  influence,  though  aware  that 
of  necessity  large  fields  would  remain  untouched.  If 
however  this  study,  while  making  up  by  variety  for 
what  it  lacks  in  completeness,  may  suggest  the  extent 
of  Greek  influence  on  the  English  poetry  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  aim  1  have  set  myself  will  have 
been  fairly  attained. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

"Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 
Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity; 
Her  citizens,  imperial  spirits, 
Rule  the  present  from  the  past, 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 
Their  seal  is  set." 

Shelley.  Hellas. 

uWe  are  all  Greeks"  said  the  poet  of  Hellas,  ltOur 
laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our  arts  have  their 
root  in  Greece  .  .  .  The  human  form  and  the  human 
mind  attained  to  a  perfection  in  Greece  which  has 
impressed  its  image  on  those  faultless  productions, 
whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair  of  modern  art, 
and  has  propagated  impulses  which  cannot  cease, 
through  a  thousand  channels  of  manifest  or  imper- 
ceptible operation,  to  ennoble  and  delight  mankind 
until  the  extinction  of  the  ra.ce." 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  study  to  trace  some 
of  those  channels  through  which  the  Greek  genius 
has  operated  on  the  modern  mind,  to  analyze  the 
various  forms  of  Hellenic  influence  which  English 
literature  and  more  especially  the  English  poetry  of 
the  nineteenth  century  reveals. 

As  regards  the  term  uEnglish  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century"  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  once,  that  the 
scope  of  this  booklet  will  not  allow  any  minor  poetry 
to  be  taken  into  account.  And  even  of  those  poets 
who  are  generally  named  k 'classics"  some  will  be 
considered,  others  will  be  excluded  for  reasons  which 


may  well  call  for  an  explanation  in  this  place.  Words- 
worth will  be  treated  at  some  length,  though  to  the 
casual  reader  he  seems  a  typical  romantic,  because 
the  influence  of  Platonism,  a  peculiar  growth  of  the 
Hellenic  mind,  is  traceable  in  his  works.  Keats,  too, 
will  be  mentioned,  although  he  knew  no  word  of 
Greek,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  Shelley  said, 
he  was  a  Greek,  a  pagan  Greek  in  heart  and  soul 
and  because  owing  to  his  remarkable  mental  affinity 
he  was  often  able  to  divine  what  even  Greek  scholars 
failed  to  grasp.  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
excluded  from  these  pages  for  all  his  love  of  freedom 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  Greece,  for  modern  Greece, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  a  Greece  that  was  to  him  the 
lovely  shadow  of  that  glorious  land  of  old,  although 
his  ardour  found  expression  in  such  lines  as : 

"The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  I 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  rose  and  'Phoebus  sprung!" 

—  Byron  must  be  excluded  because  on  the  whole  his 
style  is  too  slipshod  and  his  matter  too  romantic  for 
him  to  typify  any  great  direct  influence  of  Greece. 

As  regards  the  term  "Hellenic",  to  define  what  we 
understand  by  the  genius,  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece 
seems  at  first  sight  a  difficult  task.  For  how  shall  we 
comprise  within  a  cold  and  narrow  formula  that  wide 
range  of  glowing  activity  which  the  spectacle  of  Greek 
life  presents  ?  How  shall  we  sum  up  in  a  few  phrases 
the  common  characteristics  of  Phidias  the  sculptor,  of 
Plato  the  dreamer  and  Aristotle  the  man  of  fact,  of 
Pindar  celebrating  athletic  victories,  Hesiod  on  his 
Boeotian  farm,  Socrates  walking  on  the  banks  of 
llyssus  and  questioning  his  disciples  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul?  Again,    whom    do  we  mean  by  Greeks? 
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Dorians,  Ionians,  Aeolians  or,  rather  confining-  ourselves 
to  the  City-States,  Athenians,  Spartans,  Thebans ;  and 
do  we  mean  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  philosopher  or 
the  average  citizen  in  the  street?  And  from  what 
ages  shall  we  take  our  typical  Greek,  shall  he  be  an 
Achaean  of  the  age  of  Homer,  an  Athenian  from  the 
days  of  Pericles  or  a  Greek  of  Alexandria  in  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies? 

In  defining  the  Hellenic  spirit  we  shall  select  certain 
common  qualities  which  did  exist  in  spite  of  differences 
of  individuality,  place  and  time,  qualities  which  have 
manifested  themselves  in  the  best  works  of  thinkers 
and  writers  and  artists  and  for  our  field  of  observation 
we  shall  choose  that  brilliant  season  of  the  heyday 
of  the  Greek  genius,  the  years  between  600  and  400  B,  C. 
Then,  no  doubt,  we  impose  upon  ourselves  some 
arbitrary  limitations  and  from  our  definition  we  exclude 
certain  spheres  of  thought  and  aspects  of  Hellenic 
life ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  may  realize  that  which 
was  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  race,  that  which  has  lived  and  like  a  leaven 
permeated  the  civilisations  of  after  times. 

Most  obvious  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  their  all-pervading  sense  of  beauty,  of 
beauty  consisting  in  harmony,  symmetry,  measure. 
This  sense  of  beauty  ran  through  the  whole  of  life,  it 
affected  not  only  sculpture,  architecture,  literature  but 
also  conduct,  morals  and  philosophy.  They  did  not 
strain  beyond  the  possible,  applying  to  all  their  works 
their  favourite  maxim  prjSh  ayav  (nothing  to  excess) 
and  the  ideas  of  wxtpbg  (drawing  the  line)  and  to  vipxg 
(limitation).  But  within  their  limits  they  realized  the 
beautiful  to  perfection  and  for  mere  beauty  their  art 
and  literature  have  been  equalled,  perhaps,  but  never 
surpassed.  Then  they  carried  their  sense  of  beauty 
into  the  domain  of  morals:  to  them  victory,  tempe- 
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ranee,  eloquence,  wisdom  were  yjxXbv.  Oedipus  calls 
himself  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  Thebes: 

KaWtcrr   ckvyjp  etc  ev  ys  roug  SY)/3auq  rpoups'ig.  J) 

The  Greek  ideal  of  a  gentleman  was  the  man  who 
was  jcocAic  vuvyaSroq,  of  perfect  physical  and  mental  sanity, 
beautiful  and  good  in  body  as  in  soul. 

Still  it  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the 
Greeks  were  mere  aesthetes.  The  idea  propagated  by 
Winckelmann  and  Goethe  —  who  drew  their  notions 
of  Hellenism  mainly  from  Greek  art  —  that  the  Greeks 
were  beyond  all  things  beauty-lovers,  has  been  corrected 
by  scholars  of  these  latter  days.  The  Greeks  had  many 
qualities  besides  and  they  were  occupied  with  many 
things  other  than  and  many  things  alien  from  beauty. 

They  were  lovers  of  freedom  too,  those  ancient 
Greeks,  freedom  in  religious,  in  moral,  in  political 
speculation.  R.  W.  Livingstone  in  The  Greek  Genius 
and  Its  Meaning  to  Us  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebraic  attitude  to  religion  and 
observes  that,  whereas  the  Jew  had  to  accept  the  God 
that  was  revealed  to  his  people,  the  Greek  created 
his  own  gods,  created  them,  we  might  say,  in  his  own 
image,  and  that  the  Greek  religion  being  anthropo- 
morphic and  therefore  plastic  left  thought  absolutely 
free.  Then  he  notes  that  in  politics,  too,  the  Greek 
enjoyed  unbounded  license  or  Trtxpp^a-ix  and  remarks 
that  political  individualism  is  writ  large  across  the 
history  of  Greece.  And  because  there  were  no  forces 
preventing  man  from  seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing 
it  whole,  the  Greeks  possessed  to  the  full  that  precious 
quality  which  Matthew  Arnold  has  called  uan  unclouded 
clearness  of  mind"  and  daring  thinkers  such  as  Plato 


2)    Oedipus  Tyrannus.  1380. 
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and  Euripides  have  reached  in  their  speculations  to 
the  very  boundaries  of  human  thought. 

The  Greeks,  as  another  writer  says,  k 'looked  out  on 
the  world  with  the  imperturbable  eyes  of  unabashed 
intelligence".  2)  And  their  view  of  the  world  was 
determined  by  a  peculiar  directness,  a  tendency  to  see 
things  naked,  as  it  were,  with  only  their  uactual  and 
unimaginary  qualities"  and  to  look  the  facts  of  life 
straight  in  the  face,  treat  them  as  realities  and  appre- 
ciate them  not  with  sentiment,  but  with  reason  and 
common  sense.  This  directness  of  the  Greek  vision 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  their  attitude  toward  Love.  With 
the  one  notable  exception  of  Plato,  who  struck  the 
mystic  and  modern  note,  the  Greeks  treated  love  as 
an  earthly  passion  which,  however  exalted,  still  retains 
its  feet  of  clay  and  nowhere  in  their  literature  do  we 
find  the  mediaeval  and  modern  aspiration  of  straining 
beyond  nature  to  supersensuous  worlds  unrealized. 
They  themselves  said  they  disliked  the  infinite,  to 
avritpov,  and  speaking  generally,  mysticism  is  foreign  to 
their  literature  and  their  art.  They  kept  their  feet 
firmly  on  the  ground,  they  lived  in  a  world  finite  and 
actual  and  real,  and  with  strong  good  sense  they 
viewed  the  facts  of  life,  as  well  the  darkness  as  the 
light,  enabled,  in  the  words  of  Keats : 

"  To  bear  all  naked  truths 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm." 

Now  if  we  ask  ourselves  how,  according  to  what 
measure  the  Greeks  interpreted  the  facts  of  life,  we 
may  answer  with  the  saying  attributed  to  Protagoras : 
avS-poyz-oc  /uirpov  koivtw.  And  this  leads  us  to  another 
quality  characteristic  of  the  race,  the  note  of  humanism 
pervading  all  Greek  life.  To  the  Greek  the  individual 
man  was  the  standard  of  all  things  and  man  was  to 

*)  F.  G.  Tucker:  "The  Foreign  Debt  of  English  Literature".  Ch.  I,  p.  37. 
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him  a  splendid  unity  of  body  and  soul  with  brilliant 
possibilities  which  might  be  realized  even  in  this  finite 
life  but  also  with  certain  definite  limits  imposed  on 
him  by  Nature  and  the  Divine  Powers.  These  limits 
he  ascertained  and  recognized  and  from  the  recognition 
sprang  a  perfectly  sane  and  harmonious  conception  of 
the  relation  between  Man  and  Nature,  Man  and  God. 
Listen  to  Pindar,  in  whose  Odes  counsel  in  matters  of 
conduct  and  religion  is  blended  with  praise  of  the 
victor  and  myths  linking  the  present  with  the  heroic  past : 

fir,  fia.rs.ut  Zelg  yevicrSr<xr  ttchvt  zyj.ib 
€(  ere  ToltTViv  fiolp'  'xp'ixoiTO  KaAwv 
B-ucx.ro.  SrvtXToTcrc  Tpeyrsi. 

Isth.  V  14  —  16. 

(Seek  not  to  be  Zeus.  Thou  hast  all,  if  thou  shouldst 
obtain  a  share  of  these  honours.  To  mortals  what  is 
mortal  is  seemly.) 
or  again  the  famous  lines: 

kirafiepor  ri  Si  rig ;  rt  S'ov  rig ;  a-y.iag  ovxp 
cKvB-poiTog.  aAA'  gt<xv  odyXct  SiGcrScrog  £A3->7 
XaLfiTpbv  (piyyog  sttzcttw  avdpuv  %ou  fid7ayog  a&i/. 

Pyth.  VIII  135—139. 

(Creatures  of  a  day,  what  are  we  ?  What  are  we  not  ? 
Man  is  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow.  But  when  the 
God-given  radiance  comes,  brilliant  light  is  upon  mortals 
and  gentle  life.) 

And  necessarily  from  this  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  sprang  the  Greek 
religion,  that  eminently  human  religion,  that  world 
of  gods  created  by  man  in  his  own  image,  yet  far 
superior  by  reason  of  their  immortality  and  greater 
powers.  uOne  race  of  men  \  one  race  of  Gods,  but 
we  both  draw  life  from  one  mother;  but  all  diversity 
of  power  doth  sunder  us,  for  the  one  is  verily  nothing, 


but  the  brazen  heaven  abideth  an  unshaken  founda- 
tion." Nem.  VI  i — 4. 

The  Greeks,  being  thoroughly  human,  took  an 
interest  in  the  essential  things  of  human  life.  They 
were,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has  said,  lkenergiques,  frais, 
dispos" ;  they  were  not  ufaibles,  malades,  maladifs" 
as  we  moderns  too  often  are.  Perhaps  they  were  too 
much  like  children  to  be  given  to  ascetism  or  mysticism 
or  any  of  the  morbid  tendencies  tired  humanity  has 
developed  in  later  years.  For  they  were  a  young, 
vigorous  race,  standing  in  the  morning  of  the  world, 
enjoying  the  sunlight,  the  clear  sky  and  the  blue 
Ionian  sea.  They  had  not  yet  outgrown  an  interest 
in  the  simple,  ordinary  emotions  of  mankind ;  they 
still  could  feel  a  generous  sympathy  for  those  thoughts 
and  passions  and  feelings  which  are  of  all  ages  and 
all  men.  They  could  take  an  equal  delight  in  the 
things  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  mind,  glorying 
in  their  physical  excellence  and  beauty  no  less  than 
in  their  keen  and  lucid  intelligence  and  the  aim  of 
their  education  was  that  full,  harmonious  development 
in  which  every  human  faculty  should  come  to  its 
proper  share.  So  they  maintained  the  balance  of  per- 
fect physical  and  mental  sanity  and  at  the  same  time 
realized  that  brilliant  manysidedness  which  has  made 
the  ancient  Greeks  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  the 
human  race. 

If  then  we  define  Hellenism  as  that  attitude 
towards  life  in  which  a  sense  of  beauty  mingles  with 
a  love  of  freedom,  humanism,  sanity  and  many- 
sidedness,  we  should  bear  in  mind  —  let  it  be  said 
once  more  —  that  the  Greek  genius  is  more  than 
this.  "For  in  fact",  as  Livingstone  observes  lkthe 
Greeks  were  parents  alike  of  ribaldry  and  of  high 
moral  endeavour,  of  rationalism  and  of  emotional  worship, 
of  Socrates  and  of  Pythagoras,   of  Aristophanes  and 
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of  Zeno.  They  are  the  epitome  of  human  nature. 
Ouemvis  hominum  secum  attulit  ad  nos:  the  Greek 
has  brought  us  all  humanity  wrapped  up  in  himself, 
and  any  one  who  attempts  a  book  on  his  genius  will 
learn  in  the  writing  to  beware  of  denying  him  any 
quality."  J) 

We  have  now  briefly  to  consider  the  term  "Hellenic" 
as  applied  to  the  form  and  the  style  of  Greek  literary 
works. 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  possessed  a  keen 
instinct  for  beauty  and  of  all  the  beautiful  things 
they  created  their  own  language  was  the  first  and  the 
most  wonderful.  Being  themselves  bright  and  keen 
and  susceptible  to  nice  distinctions  and  light  shades 
of  meaning  they  gradually  moulded  their  language  in 
such  a  way  that  with  the  help  of '-particles",  a  peculiar 
turn  of  phrase  or  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of  a 
sentence  they  could  mark  those  shades  of  thought 
and  feeling  as  clearly  as  a  finely  modulated  voice  or 
the  play  of  features  on  a  sensitive  human  face.  This 
language  has  been  called  in  the  eloquent  words  of 
Nelson  Coleridge  uthe  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the 
old  world ;  as  universal  as  our  race,  as  individual  as 
ourselves;  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  indefatigable  strength, 
with  the  complication  and  the  distinctness  of  nature 
herself ;  to  which  nothing  was  vulgar,  from  which 
nothing  was  excluded  ;  speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italian, 
speaking  to  the  mind  like  English,  with  words  like  pictures, 
with  words  like  the  gossamer  film  of  the  summer." 

A  sense  of  measure  and  proportion  was  essentia 
to  the  Greek  conception  of  beauty  and  nowhere  is  this 
sense  more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  masterly  hand- 
ling of  their  noble  language,  in  the  perfect  style  of 

*)  R.  W.  Livingstone:  "The  Greek  Genius  and  Its  Meaning  to  Us" 
Introduction  p.  16. 
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their  poetry  and  prose.  Says  Aristotle  in.  Rhetoric  III  vn: 
"Style  will  possess  the  quality  of  being  in  good  taste, 
if  it  be  expressive  at  once  of  feeling  and  character 
and  in  keeping  with  the  subject  matter.  And  this  pro- 
portion is  preserved,  provided  the  style  be  neither  careless 
on  questions  of  dignity  nor  dignified  on  such  as  are 
mean,  and  if  ornament  be  not  attached  to  a  mean 
word,  for  otherwise  it  appears  mere  burlesque."  And 
in  the  best  Greek  literature  we  always  find  a  style 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  subject  and  a 
language  which  is  clear  and  simple,  conveying  the 
sense  in  the  fittest  words.  There  is  in  Greek  literature 
a  luminous  clarity,  a  transparency  of  thought  which 
is  the  result  on  the  one  hand  of  a  fastidious  choice 
of  words,  a  careful  selection  of  the  absolutely  correct 
term  to  express  an  idea  —  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  a  rigorous  self-restraint  which  scorns  mere  luxury 
of  words  and  suppresses  any  phrase  that  would  not 
serve  the  rational  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
'  sense.  "Hellenic  style",  says  Tucker,  k*means  in  literature 
a  perfect  directness  with  just  so  much  of  the  figurative 
as  will  flash  light  upon  the  sense"  1). 

When  in  the  following  pages  we  shall  illustrate  Hellenic 
influence  on  the  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  have  to  consider  first  of  all  the  influence 
of  that  entire  scope  of  thinking  and  of  style  we  call 
Hellenic.  We  shall  analyze  the  minds  of  the  great 
nineteenth  century  poets  to  see  how  far  they  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  mind  and  genius  of  ancient  Greece. 
We  shall  consider  the  form  and  style  of  their  poetry 
and  test  it  by  the  standards  of  Greek  literary  art. 
But  the  extent  of  our  subject  is  wider  than  this.  We 
shall  next  have  to  deal  with  the  various  branches  of 


J)    Op.  cit.  Ch.  I.  p.  37. 
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Greek  literature :  the  epic,  the  lyric,  the  drama,  the 
bucolic  idyll  and  the  philosophy  of  which  Platonism  has 
most  richly  tinged  the  poetry  of  later  times.  In  separate 
chapters  will  be  discussed  each  of  these  great  forms 
of  literature  invented  by  the  creative  genius  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  influence  on  the  works  of  the  English 
nineteenth  century  poets  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Landor,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Swinburne. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  special  study  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  brief  sketch  of  Hellenic  influence 
in  English  literature  precedes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  HELLENIC  INFLUENCE 
IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Before  considering  in  detail  Hellenic  influence  on 
the  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  shall 
trace  in  outline  the  growth  and  development  of  that 
influence  through  the  English  literature  of  previous 
times. 

In  the  earliest  English  writings,  in  the  literature  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  no  traces  are  found  of  Hellenic 
influence  whatever,  and  very  few  traces  indeed  of 
an  actual  knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  period  came  to  an  end  through 
the  Norman  Conquest,  which  brought  about  a  Latin 
Renaissance  in  England  in  which  Greek  however  had 
no  part.  Still,  a  Latin  Renaissance  meant  a  Greek 
Renaissance  at  second  hand ;  for  Roman  literature, 
being  one  vast  plagiarism  of  the  Greek  —  preserving 
the  form,  though  lacking  the  taste  and  the  spontaneity 
of  its  model  —  was  but  a  medium  that  transmitted 
the  light  issuing  ultimately  from  Greece. 

There  was  an  early  Greek  Renaissance  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204;  and 
in  England,  too,  there  are  indications  of  an  awakening 
interest  in  Greek  studies,  though  the  enthusiasm  died 
down  almost  as  soon  as  it  arose.  In  Chaucer,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  men  of  the  period,  no  traces  are 
found  of  an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  and  his  only 
debt  to  Greece  was  a  jumble  of  myths  and  Homeric 
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stories,  of  which  crude  notions  had  come  to  him 
through  Latin,  Italian  or  French.  Paul  Shorey  says : 
uThe  Middle  Ages  knew  Aristotle,  Hippocrates  the 
physician,  Virgil  the  mage,  Ovid  the  story-teller, 
Boethius  the  Consoler  .  .  .  the  Tale  of  Troy  and 
the  legend  of  Alexander,  looming  monstrous  through 
the  mists  of  tradition,  or  distorted  in  the  mirror  of 
chivalrous  fancy."  x)  They  had  no  direct  contact  with 
Greek  texts  and  consequently  no  manner  of  concep- 
tion of  the  style  and  the  form  of  Greek  literary  works. 

At  last,  however,  the  influence  was  to  become  direct. 
The  dawn  followed  by  the  glorious  daylight  of  the 
Revival  of  Greek  Learning  dates  for  Italy  from  the 
year  1396,  when,  through  the  appointment  of  Manuel 
Chrysoloras  to  what  we  should  now  call  the  chair  of 
Greek  language  and  literature  at  Florence,  Greek 
became  a  part  of  Italian  culture  even  before  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Already  before,  and 
in  still  larger  numbers  after  1453,  Greeks  of  learning 
fled  westward  to  the  shelter  of  the  Italian  City-States, 
which  had  begun  to  awaken  from  a  long  intellectual 
torpor:  the  court  of  the  Medici  at  Florence  was 
opened  to  Greek  scholars,  Greek  MSS.  enriched 
the  libraries  of  Florence  and  Rome,  and  the  class- 
rooms of  Greek  teachers  such  as  Chalcondyles  and 
Politian  were  thronged  by  Italian  students,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  also  frequently  visited 
by  Englishmen.  For  about  that  time  the  relations, 
political  and  social,  between  England  and  Italy  were 
becoming  closer  than  they  had  ever  been  before  and 
Englishmen  of  the  scholarly  class  began  to  complete 
their  education  in  an  Italian  university.  Among  these 
English  scholars  were  William   Grocyn,   the  first  to 


r)  "Classical  Literature  and  Learning.  (Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences.)" 
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lecture  on  Greek  at  Oxford  (1491)  and  his  younger 
associates  Linacre  and  Latimer.  Next  to  these  men 
we  should  mention  Dr.  Richard  Croke,  one  of  Grocyn's 
pupils  at  Oxford,  and  the  first  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  ( 1 5 1 9)  and  the  Dutchman 
Erasmus  who  taught  both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
during  his  third  sojourn  in  England  in  1-511.  By  this 
time  Greek  became  regularly  established  in  England 
and  was  recognized  not  only  in  the  great  foundations 
of  Christ  Church  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but 
also  in  St.  Paul's  School,  instituted  in  1509  by  the 
scholar  John  Colet,  in  many  grammar-schools  erected 
after  the  Pauline  model,  and  some  years  later,  about 
1550,  also  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Merchant  Taylors 
and  the  Cathedral  Schools. 

Passing  from  the  study  into  life,  from  scholars  to 
men  and  women  of  society,  we  find  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  new  learning 
among  the  higher  circles  and  at  Court.  Well-known 
are  Ascham's  statements  that  he  found  Lady  Jane  Grey 
reading  her  Plato  and  that  the  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth  devoted  the  beginning  of  her  day  to 
the  Greek  Testament,  Isocrates,  and  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles. 

Then  follows  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  the  Renais- 
sance reached  at  last  beyond  scholastic  and  courtly 
circles,  electrifying  England  with  a  current  of  new 
thoughts,  quickening  a  "new  birth"  both  of  intellect 
and  art,  prompting  an  outburst  of  literary  creation, 
of  splendid  drama  and  poetry  and  prose.  The  spirit 
of  Greece  had  dispersed  at  last  the  long  night  of 
mediaevalism,  liberated  the  human  mind  from  the 
bondage  of  restraining  creeds,  awakened  in  man  a 
sense  of  his  own  personality,  a  new  interest  in  nature, 
in  literature,  in  eloquence  and  art. 

And  eagerly  the  Elizabethan  writers  threw  them- 
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selves  upon  the  rediscovered  treasures  of  ancient 
Greece,  seizing  on  the  plots  of  Greek  epics  and  dramas, 
plucking  epithets,  metaphors,  similes,  expressions,  and 
adorning  their  own  works  with  classical  allusions  —  but 
though  they  caught  the  matter  and  the  substance 
through  translations,  they  still  failed  to  catch  the  spirit 
and  the  style,  for  as  yet  their  actual  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  too  slight,  their  vision  of  Greek  life  and 
thought  too  distorted  for  them  to  appreciate  the 
unfailing  sanity,  the  severe  restraint  of  the  Hellenic  taste. 

Shakespeare  was,  in  a  sense,  no  Grecian,  owing 
less  to  the  Greeks  and  more  to  his  own  genius  acting 
upon  desultory  reading,  than  other  writers  of  the 
time  or  since.  One  important  debt  he  owed  to  Greece 
—  through  the  ''University  Wits"  who  were  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  —  viz.  the  general  shape  and 
form  of  the  poetic  drama;  for  the  romantic  tragedies 
and  comedies  were  modelled  either  directly  or  through 
Italian  imitations  on  the  Latin  plays  of  Seneca,  Plautus, 
Terence  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  modelled  on 
the  Greek.  Shakespeare's  style  has  the  Elizabethan 
tendency  to  profuseness  of  imagery  and  redundance 
of  expression  and  hardly  ever  shows  the  severe  and 
scrupulous  self-restraint  of  the  Greeks. 

Spenser  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
and  well  versed  in  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  His  own  works  reveal  the  influence  of  Homer, 
chiefly  the  Odyssey,  of  Pindar,  of  Theocritus,  who  indi- 
rectly suggested  The  Shepheards  Calender,  of  Aristotle, 
on  whose  ethics  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene  is 
based,  of  Plato  most  of  all,  for  whom  Spenser  had  a 
mental  affinity  and  whose  theory  of  Ideas  he  embodies 
in  his  account  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis  x)  and  again 
in  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
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Faerie  Queene.  The  Fowre  Hymnes  again  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  Platonism  and  abound  in  allusions  to 
the  Platonic  theory  of  Love.  Spenser's  language,  how- 
ever, is  exuberantly  romantic  and  nowhere  betrays  the 
chastening  influence  of  Greece. 

Among  seventeenth  century  poets  Milton  was  a 
fine  Greek  scholar  and  the  texture  of  his  verse  is 
shot  through  and  through  with  colours  borrowed  from 
the  Greek.  His  Paradise  Lost  —  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
Paradise  Regained  —  abounds  in  reminiscences  from 
Homer,  whereas  the  central  figure,  Satan,1)  recalls  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

l)  It  is  in  Satan's  mouth  that  Milton  has  placed  this  noblest  of  all 
tributes  to  the  genius  of  Greece. 

''Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west,  behold, 

Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a  city  stands, 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades; 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Thrills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream ;  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages;  his,  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next. 

There  shalt  Thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 

Aeolian  charms,  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught, 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
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His  drama  Samson  Agonistes  is  absolutely  Greek  in 
form,  though  its  autobiographical  character  is  foreign 
to  the  Greek.  The  splendid  elegy  Lycidas  goes  back 
for  its  origin  to  the  EIHTAfclOX  BlftNOS  by  Moschus 
or  to  the  dirge  over  Daphnis  in  the  first  idyll  of  Theo- 
critus. Milton's  poetry  shows  an  advance  upon  Spenser's 
in  two  respects :  firstly  in  the  chastening  of  his  style, 
which,  for  all  its  elaborate  artificiality,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  classical  ideal ;  secondly  in  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  thoughts  and  expressions  which  he  borrows 
so  freely  have  been  sunk,  imbedded  in  his  own,  that 
he  has  woven  them  into  his  fabric,  not  merely  over- 
laid his  work  with  them  as  Spenser  did. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  poets  of  the  "classical" 
school  of  Pope  were  but  indirectly  influenced  by  the 
genius  of  Greece.  The  principles  of  Greek  literary 
criticism  —  as  they  had  been  settled  in  their  completed 
form  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  afterwards  interpreted  by  the  Renaissance  scholars 
for  modern  use  —  had  come  down  to  them  in  French 
translations  (with  the  commentaries  of  French  critics) 


In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life; 
High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing. 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne: 
To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe;" 

"Paradise  Regained"  IV  237—284. 
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and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the  shaping  of 
both  thought  and  style.  Their  effect  is  seen  in  a 
directness  and  clear  simplicity  of  diction,  in  a  general 
sense  of  order,  propriety,  moderation  and  law.  These 
poets  approach  the  Greek  ideal  in  their  exquisite 
skill  of  execution ;  they  depart  from  it  in  their  lack 
of  spontaneity  and  sincerity,  in  their  avoidance  of  real 
emotion  and  of  the  depths  and  heights  of  human  thought. 
And  kiclassical"  in  the  true  sense  they  are  not,  for 
lkto  be  classical  is  to  express  matter  of  sterling  worth 
in  a  style  for  ever  fresh,  not  to  utter  brilliantly  a 
nothing,  an  artificiality  or  a  commonplace."  l) 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  great  Romantic  Revival,  we  trace  what 
has  been  called  a  Second  Greek  Renaissance  in  the 
poetry  of  Akenside,  Collins,  Mason,  Glover  and  Gray. 
The  Hellenism  of  these  poets  is  strongly  mixed  with 
Romanticism  and  their  models  in  many  cases  are 
Spenser  and  Milton  rather  than  the  Greeks.  Yet 
Akenside  wrote  the  graceful  and  sculpturesque  Hymn 
to  the  Naiads,  which  abounds  in  classical  allusions  and 
recalls  the  Callimachan  hymns  \  Collins  took  a  keen 
interest  in  things  Hellenic  and  aimed  at  producing 
poetry  clear  and  simple  as  the  Greek ;  Mason  wrote 
two  tragedies  Elfrida  and  Catactacus  in  conscious 
imitation  of  the  Attic  drama ;  Glover  modelled  on 
Homer  his  epics  Leonidas  and  Athenaid.  Gray,  last  but 
not  least,  was  a  scholar  of  rare  attainments  in  both 
the  language  and  the  literature  —  especially  the 
poetry  —  of  Greece.  Hellenic  influence  is  revealed  in 
such  poems  as  The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The  Bard 
which  were  composed  in  competition  with  Pindar's 
triumphal  Odes.  In  later  years  Gray  applied  himself 
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to  the  study  of  Icelandic  and  Celtic  verse  and  in  his 
poetry  are  many  strains  which  are  alien  from  the  Greek. 

We  have  now  traced  Hellenic  influence  up  to  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  seen  it  wax 
and  wane  again  with  the  spirit  of  the  age :  from 
early  English  writing,  where  it  was  indirect  and 
roundabout ;  to  the  Revival  ot  Greek  Learning  and  the 
direct  contact  with  Greek  texts,  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  Grecian  story,  though  hardly  as  yet  a  conception 
of  Greek  style ;  thence  to  Milton  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  classics,  moulding 
his  style  to  elaborate  perfection  and  lavishly  weaving 
into  his  poetry  thoughts  and  expressions  from  the 
Greek;  from  Milton  to  the  "pseudo-classical"  school 
of  Pope,  approaching  the  Greek  ideal  in  mere 
literary  technique,  yet  lacking  the  sincerity  and  the 
spontaneity  of  the  Greeks ;  thence  finally  to  a  small 
band  of  eighteenth  century  poets  blending  an  interest 
in  things  Hellenic  with  the  tendencies  of  awakening 
Romanticism  and  handing  on  the  burning  torch  to 
the  great  age  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats. 

What  the  vision  of  Greek  antiquity  meant  to  the 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  Paul  Shorey  in  these  words :  "To  the 
nineteenth  century  it  is  the  recapture  of  something 
of  that  first  careless  Renaissance  rapture,  tempered 
by  a  finer  historical  sense,  controlled  by  a  more  critical 
scholarship  ...  It  is  the  Periclean  ideal  of  a  complete 
culture  reinterpreted  by  Goethe  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
It  is  the  deeper  sense  of  the  quality  of  the  supreme 
masters,  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  Plato,  Aristophanes. 
It  is  the  inspiration  of  Greek  poetry  revived  in  Keats, 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  Arnold  and  Swinburne.  It  is  Greek 
philosophy,  an  unexhausted  domain   of  research  for 
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the  scholar,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  suggestion  for 
the  thinker  and  the  poet."  J) 

The  literature  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  of 
the  generation  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats  is  again 
shot  through  and  through  with  colours  borrowed  from 
the  Greek.  It  is  penetrated  with  the  influence  of  Greek 
poetry,  Greek  mythology,  Greek  philosophy  in  its 
widest  sense.  It  is  inspired  by  an  enthusiam  akin  to 
that  first  Renaissance  rapture,  for  the  culture  of  Greece 
as  revealed  in  her  literature  and  art.  There  is  an 
advance,  therefore,  upon  the  age  of  Pope,  for  now 
once  more  the  spirit  is  of  the  first  moment.  Still  the 
age  of  Shelley  and  Keats  was  less  Greek  than  the 
following  "Victorian"  age  for  their  Hellenism  was 
expressed  in  the  language  of  Romanticism  and  neither 
the  sensuous  revellings  of  Keats  nor  Shelley's  ethereal 
rhapsodizings  betray  any  of  the  self-repression  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  name  of  Greece. 

Since  their  days,  however,  the  study  of  Greek  has 
been  set  on  a  new  basis :  after  a  patient,  observant 
study  of  the  language  Greek  literature  has  been 
approached  with  a  better  appreciation  of  its  quali- 
ties of  thought  and  style. 

The  first  poet  to  reveal  the  effects  of  this  deeper 
study  is  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  —  though  his 
scholarship  may  have  been  more  extensive  than 
accurate  —  has  justly  been  called  the  most  Hellenic 
poet  of  the  age.  Although  born  as  early  as  1775  he 
forms  the  link  between  Shelley  and  Keats  and  the 
great  Victorians  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  poetry  of  both  Arnold  and  Tennyson  is  pervaded 
with  Greek  thoughts  and  ideas ;  it  abounds  in  phrases 
and  expressions  borrowed  from  the  Greek;  they  both 
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attain  in  their  best  work  the  perfection  of  Greek  style, 
which  is  the  union  of  usane,  clear,  yet  unhackneyed 
thought"  with  u  sane,  clear,  yet  unhackneyed  phrase". 

We  may  end  this  chapter  with  Tucker's  statement 
"It  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  since  Chaucer's 
day  we  have  been  passing  more  and  more  under  the 
dominion  of  Greek  thoughts  and  Greek  literary 
principles  and  that  we  are  groping  forward  to  a 
literary  ideal  which  will  turn  out  to  have  been  the 
ideal  of  ancient  Greece".  1). 


l)  Op.  cit.  Ch.  I,  p.  44. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SURVEY  OF  HELLENIC  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
GREAT  ENGLISH  POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Following  up  what  has  been  said  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  we  may  divide  the  great  nineteenth  century 
poets  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  first  reveals  Greek 
influence  in  the  spirit  of  their  writings,  in  a  sympathy 
with  the  ideals  of  ancient  Greece ;  the  second  shows 
Greek  influence  also  in  form  and  style,  in  a  classical 
restraint,  a  clear  beauty  of  expression,  in  borrowings 
and  imitations  from  Greek  literary  works.  Outside  these 
groups  stands  Wordsworth,  who  owes  his  place  in  this 
study  to  his  affinity  with  Plato,  whereas  Swinburne, 
although  he  is  one  of  the  "Victorians"  belongs  in 
virtue  of  his  romantic  diction  to  the  earlier  group  of 
Shelley  and  Keats. 

Passing  by,  then,   for  the  moment  Wordsworth 
who  will  be  treated  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  Platonism, 

*)  In  the  "Sewanee  Review"  vol.  XXIII,  191 5  occurs  an  interesting 
article  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Tupper  on  "The  Growth  of  the  Classical  in  Words- 
worth's Poetry",  in  which  the  development  of  the  classical  element  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry  is  traced,  the  growing  sincerity  in  thought  and 
dignity  in  style,  and  the  final  realization  of  the  Hellenic  ideal  in 
Laodamia,  where  the  husband  is  the  embodiment  of  the  classical  and 
the  wife  that  of  the  romantic  type  of  thought.  Characteristic  for  the 
Hellenic  attitude  of  mind  are  the  lines  in  which  Protesilaus  attempts 
to  soothe  Laodamia's  passion: 

"The  Gods  approve 
The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul." 
But  this  development  took  place  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Classics,  especially  Virgil,  and  lies  outside  the  present  study  which  is 
only  concerned  with  the  direct  influence  of  the  Greek. 
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we  find  in  Keats  a  striking-  example  of  a  natural 
affinity  with  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Well-known  is  the  fact  that  Keats  never  learned  the 
Greek  language :  probably  he  was  too  lazy  to  under- 
take the  drudgery  necessary  to  the  task.  But  what  he  felt 
for  the  great  Greek  writers,  whose  Greek  he  could 
not  read,  may  be  gathered  from  his  lines  to  Homer : 

"Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance 

Of  thee  I  hear  and  of  the  Cyclades 

As  one  who  stands  ashore  and  longs  perchance 

To  visit  dolphin  coral  in  deep  seas." 

Keats  was  versed  in  Greek  legend  and  mythology  x) 
as  perhaps  never  Englishman  was  before.  From  Greece 
he  derived  the  subjects  of  his  greatest  poetry,  of  Hy- 
perion, Endymion,  as  well  as  his  chief  odes.  And  when 
Shelley  was  asked  how  it  was  possible  that  Keats, 
with  his  antecedents,  should  have  made  so  many  allu- 
sions to  Grecian  story,  the  simple  answer  was :  ''Because 
he  was  a  Greek."  Indeed,  as  Tucker  says,  in  heart 
and  soul,  in  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of  life  [Keats] 
was  himself  a  pagan  Greek2).  He  had  innate  in  him 
that  part  of  the  Greek  spirit  which  uloves  the  principle 
of  beauty  in  all  things":  to  him  ua  thing  of  beauty" 
was  "a  joy  for  ever",  Beauty  itself  identical  with 
Truth,  and  in  Hyperion  he  laid  down  the  eternal  law 

"That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might." 

The  beauty  Keats  loved  was  sensuous  beauty  and 
unlike  the  Greeks  he  did  not  carry  the  idea  of  to  kxXcv 
into  the  domain  of  morals  and  of  abstract  thought.  Still 
there  is  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
where    Keats,    arguing  against   the   distrust   of  the 

l)  His  knowledge  of  classical  mythology  he  derived  from  Lempriere's 
Dictionary,  Tooke's  "Pantheon,"  Spence's  "Polymetis"  and  English 
poetry.  See  Cambridge  Ed.  Keats  p.  XVI;  Colvin:  "John  Keats"  p.  10.. 

3)  Op.  Cit.  Ch.  I.  p.  63. 
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imagination  as  a  guide  to  truth,  says,  in  effect,  that 
whenever  a  beautiful  vision  rises  before  the  imagination, 
it  is  but  the  reflex  of  a  divine  prototype  which  will 
be  seen  in  the  after  life.  Here  Keats  unwittingly  —  for 
he  had  never  read  Plato  —  reveals  a  tendency  which 
had  found  more  scientific  expression  in  the  Platonic 
theory  of  Ideas,  and  betrays  another  side  of  that 
inborn  affinity  to  the  mind  and  genius  of  ancient  Greece. 

When  the  poetry  of  Keats  was  described  as  uthe 
wail  and  remonstrance  of  a  disinherited  paganism" 
that  criticism  was  singularly  unjust.  There  runs,  indeed, 
through  his  poetry  a  strain  of  regret  for  the  glory 
and  the  loveliness  that  have  passed  from  the  earth ; 
but  his  regret  was  for  the  beauty,  not  for  the  paga- 
nism, and  no  one  felt  more  finely  than  Keats  did  the 
sense  in  which  the  spiritual  existence  of  that  beauty, 
of  that  Grecian  beauty  has  been  preserved : 

"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but  more  endeared 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone; 


O  Attic  shape !  Fair  attitude !  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 
Thou  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty"  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth  and  all  ye  need  to  know.'' 

The  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  from  which  these  lines 
have  been  taken  is  in  spirit  the  most  Hellenic  of 
English  poems  and  recalls  the  beauty  of  Attic  sculp- 
ture in  its  serene  and  passionless  repose. 
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Besides  being  a  lover  of  beauty  Keats  was  also 
truly  a  Greek  in  this  respect  that  he  felt  a  vivid  and 
spontaneous  sympathy  for  the  life  of  external  nature 
and  loved  to  embody  the  powers  of  nature  in  human 
shapes  of  more  than  human  loveliness  and  charm. 
Like  the  ancient  Greeks  Keats  loved  nature  for  her  own 
sake  and  in  this  respect  he  differed  from  both  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth :  from  Shelley,  to  whom  the  visible 
world  was  but  a  veil  of  the  unseen ;  from  Wordsworth, 
who  read  his  personal  aspirations  into  the  natural 
scenery  around.  And  when  Keats  embodies  the  powers 
of  nature  in  human  shapes,  he  is  again  strikingly 
Hellenic  in  his  identification  of  the  gods  with  the 
powers  they  represent.  uZebg  Zee"  says  the  Greek,  vtZeus 
rains",  thus  substituting  the  name  of  the  god  for  the 
element  he  represents.  So  in  the  first  book  of  Hyperion 
there  are  descriptions  of  a  sunset  and  a  sunrise,  and 
the  departure  of  the  sun-god  and  his  return  to  earth 
are  painted  in  such  a  way,  that  the  pictures  we  see 
are  those  of  an  evening-  and  a  morning-sky,  of  an 
angry  sunset  and  a  grey  and  misty  dawn : 

''Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear, 
Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west; 
Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palace-door  flew  ope 
In  smoothest  silence,  save  what  solemn  tubes, 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  melodies; 
And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape 
In  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye, 
That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full  blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

He  entered,  but  he  entered  full  of  wrath ; 

His  flaming  robes  streamed  out  beyond  his  heels, 

On  he  flared 

From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault." 
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and 

"He  breathed  fierce  breath  against  the  sleepy  portals, 
Cleared  them  of  heavy  vapours,  burst  them  wide 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 
The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  through, 
Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds." 

Although  by  native  sympathy  Keats  apprehended 
the  spirit  of  Greek  literature,  his  ignorance  of  the 
language  prevented  him  from  grasping  the  principles 
of  Greek  style.  Landor  was  right  when  he  observed 
that  Keats's  style  was  ''extremely  far  removed  from 
the  boundaries  oi  Greece".  His  manner,  even  in 
treating  classical  subjects,  is  not  Greek,  though  occa- 
sionally in  his  best  work  —  and  then  only  for  brief 
spaces  —  he  comes  near  the  classical  ideal  of  direct- 
ness, simplicity,  restraint.  On  the  whole  his  style  is 
essentially  romantic  and  has  the  faults  of  excess, 
extravagance  and  riot  of  words.  Like  the  Elizabethans, 
too,  Keats  delights  in  a  luxuriance  of  detail,  as  when 
in  Hyperion  he  describes  the  palace  of  the  god : 

"Bastioned  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold, 
And  touched  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks." 

And  he  lacks  the  Hellenic  concentration  which 
gives  clear  outline  to  the  central  idea  and  dispenses 
with  all  ornament  that  might  confuse  or  obscure. 

Unlike  Keats,  Shelley  was  a  fair  Greek  scholar  and 
a  studious  reader  of  Greek  poetry,  drama,  philosophi- 
cal and  historical  prose.  Hogg  says  of  him:  "Few  were 
aware  of  the  extent  and  still  fewer  of  the  profundity 
of  his  reading ;  in  his  short  life,  and  without  ostentation 
he  had  in  truth  read  more  Greek  than  many  an  aged 
pedant  .  .  .  Although  he  had  not  entered  critically 
into  the  minute  niceties  of  the  noblest  of  languages, 
he  was  thorougly  conversant  with  the  valuable  matter 
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it  contains.  A  pocket  edition  of  Plato  or  Plutarch  or 
Euripides,  without  interpretation  or  notes  .  .  .  was  his 
constant  companion  and  he  read  the  text  straightfor- 
ward for  hours." 

Considering  this  profound  and  extensive  reading  of 
the  classics,  Hellenic  influence  on  Shelley's  language 
is  surprisingly  small.  His  style  is,  indeed,  romantic  to 
excess:  the  ecstatic  visions  and  the  rich  aerial  pic- 
tures wholly  lack  the  sanity,  the  restraint,  the  directness 
of  the  Greeks.  Any  of  the  fine  passages  that  come  to 
mind  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
Shelley's  style ;  but  for  our  purpose  we  may  compare 
Sappho's  well-known  picture  of  the  apple  with  Shelley's 
description  of  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

Sappho  says  : 

Olov  to  ykuY.bfjKx.Xov  spe6&eT<xc  aupcd  zt'  i><r<t<x> 

oi  piav  l>cA£Aa^•ovr,,  a  A  A'  ouyc  z3Cv<xvt    Z7riK,£<r&xi . 

And  Shelley: 

"The  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green." 

Sappho  describes  what  has  been  vividly  seen  in  a 
few  luminous  touches  and  by  sheer  directness  achieves 
a  gem-like  picture  of  one  sweet  apple  reddening  on 
the  topmost  branch. 

Shelley  is  not  content  with  merely  stating  the  "ac- 
tual and  unimaginary  qualities"  of  the  flower;  to  him 
the  lily  of  the  vale  is  like  a  fair  young  Naiad  trem- 
bling with  passion  and  of  such  a  luminous  pallor,  that 
the  white  light  shines  through  the  leaves  of  tender 
green.  These  lines  illustrate  the  peculiar  "translucency" 
of  Shelley's  pictures,  that  quality  of  continual  dissolving 
and  transcending,  of  opening  up  new  visions  within 
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or  through  the  old.  And  the  result  of  Shelley's  des- 
cription is  not  one  vivid,  clearly-cut  picture,  but  rather 
a  succession  of  images  dissolving  into  each  other  with 
the  swiftness  of  thought. 

Although  Shelley  was  not  susceptible  to  the 
chastening  influence  of  Greek  style,  though  —  for  this  is 
also  remarkable  considering  the  extent  of  his  reading  — 
he  did  not  borrow  from  the  Greeks  with  the  freedom 
of  Tennyson  or  Matthew  Arnold,  we  may  safely  say 
that  never  poet  was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Greek 
writings  to  such  ardent  admiration  of  the  genius  of 
Greece.  This  enthusiasm  prompted  the  eulogy  on  Hellas 
and  her  people : 

"Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war 
Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity; 
Her  citizens,  imperial  spirits, 
Rule  the  present  from  the  past, 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 
Their  seal  is  set." 

it  made  him  look  forward  in  the  final  chorus  of 
"Hellas"  to  the  return  of  the  golden  years,  when 
a  brighter  Greece  should  rear  its  mountains  and  another 
Athens  rise  to  bequeath  to  later  ages  "the  splendour  of 
its  prime" ;  it  shaped  his  conviction  that  "we  are  all 
Greeks"  and  that  whatever  civilization  we  moderns 
possess  harks  ultimately  back  through  the  darkness 
of  ages  to  the  glorious  culture  of  ancient  Greece. 

And  yet  for  all  his  ardent  admiration  of  Hellas, 
Shelley's  temper  was  in  many  respects  as  un-Hellenic 
as  his  style.  He  did,  indeed,  possess  the  Greek  sense 
of  beauty  and  the  Greek  love  of  freedom  and  impa- 
tience of  restraint  \  but  he  lacked  the  Greek  directness 
of  vision,  the  humanism  which  draws  the  line  between 
Man  and  God  and  the  sanity  which  denies  the  need 
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of  conflict  between  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  life 
of  the  soul. 

The  average  Greek,  as  we  have  seen,  treated  the 
facts  of  life  as  realities  and  human  life  itself  as  an 
actual  and  finite  good ;  to  Shelley  on  the  other  hand 
our  life  on  earth  was  but  a  dream  and  the  things  of 
this  world  unreal  shadows,  mere  copies  of  an  unseen 
eternity  behind. 

.  .  .  This  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem 
And  we  the  shadows  of  a  dream, 


That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 

And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there, 

In  truth  have  never  passed  away: 

'T  is  we,  't  is  ours  are  changed  ;  not  they. 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight, 
There  is  no  death  nor  change:  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 

Conclusion  to  "The  Sensitive  Plant". 

Again  the  Greek  drew  the  line  between  the  temporal 
and  the  eternal,  the  mortal  and  the  immortal  — 
3-zAxra  &v*r6i<n  irphrzt  —  and  had  no  mystic  aspiration 
to  reach  beyond  the  sensuous  world ;  Shelley,  on  the 
other  hand  was  constantly  and  passionately  straining 
to  get  away  from  the  visible,  the  material  and  rise 
to  an  unseen,  spiritual  heaven-world.  Lastly  Shelley 
did  not  share  the  Greek  conception  of  man  as  a 
unity  of  body  and  soul :  he  believed  in  an  antagonism 
between  the  senses  and  the  spirit  and  regarded  man 
as  a  dual  being  in  whom  the  lower  self,  the  body,  is 
in  conflict  with  the  higher  self,  the  soul. 
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Now  in  all  these  divergencies  from  the  typical  Hellenic 
spirit,  Shelley  agrees  with  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
Greece.  For  Plato,  too,  deviates  from  the  spirit  of 
Hellas,  Plato  the  dreamer,  the  unwordly  mystic,  vividly 
conscious  of  the  invisible  and  eternal  behind  or  within 
the  temporal  and  the  seen.  And  in  the  final  chapter  of 
the  present  study  we  shall  see  how  in  Shelley  natural 
affinity  has  combined  with  serious  study  to  permeate 
his  poetry  with  the  spirit  of  Platonism,  to  saturate  his 
mind  with  Platonic  thoughts. 

Walter  Savaee  Landor,  tlthe  sturdiest  Hellenic" 
among  nineteenth  century  poets  combined  with  the 
natural  sympathy  of  Keats  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  and  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literary  works.  Sidney  Colvin  says  of  him  : 
uOf  all  things  he  was  perhaps  the  most  of  a  Greek 
at  heart.  His  freedom  from  any  tincture  of  mysticism, 
his  love  of  unconfused  shapes  and  outlines,  his  easy 
dismissal  of  the  unfathomable  and  the  unknown,  and 
steady  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  the  purely 
human  facts  of  existence,  its  natural  sorrows  and  natural 
consolations,  all  helped  him  to  find  in  the  life  of  ancient 
Greece  a  charm  without  alloy,  and  in  her  songs  and 
her  philosophies  a  beauty  and  a  wisdom  without  short- 
coming. Adequate  scholarship,  and  a  close  literary 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  writers,  fortified  this  natural 
sympathy  with  the  knowledge  which  was  wanting  to 
Keats,  whose  flashes  of  luminous  and  enraptured  insight 
into  things  Hellenic  are  for  want  of  such  knowledge 
lacking  in  coherency  and  in  assurance.  Landor,  on  his 
part  is  without  Keats's  gift,  the  born  poet's  gift,  of 
creative,  untaught  felicity  in  epithet  and  language; 
his  power  over  language  is  of  another  kind,  more 
systematic,  trained  and  regular.  l). 

J)  "Landor"  (English  Men  of  Letters)  p.  191. 
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Landor  resembled  Keats  in  his  natural  affinity  to 
the  Greeks.  But  there  was  this  difference  that  where 
Keats  sometimes  wrote  as  an  instinctive  Greek,  Landor 
always  remained  himself,  umost  Greek  because  most 
English",  an  Englishman  of  the  ideal  type,  sane  and 
harmonious  as  the  Greeks. 

His  whole  ideal  of  life  was  characteristically  Greek. 
It  is  expressed  in  its  highest  terms  in  that  refined 
type  of  Epicureanism  set  forth  in  his  own  favourite 
among  the  Imaginary  Conversations,  in  the  dialogue 
between  Epicurus  and  his  girl-pupils  Leontion  and 
Ternissa,  where  in  the  graceful  talk  of  love  and  flowers 
and  wisdom  in  the  Athenian  garden  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  the  harmonious  play  of  soul  and  body  is 
revealed  in  its  irresistible  charm.  lwT>he  choice  and 
tempered  way  of  life,  the  culture  of  all  beautiful  things, 
the  delight  in  flowers,  and  in  the  friendship  of  youth 
and  grace,  the  withdrawal  from  the  insoluble  mysteries 
of  life,  all  these  things  Landor  shared  with  Epicurus."  l) 
This  exquisite  dialogue  is  with  Walter  Pater's  Marius 
the  Epicurean  the  noblest  expression  in  modern  literature 
of  the  ideal  Epicurean  philosophy  of  life. 

But  if  Landor  was  "of  all  things  the  most  of  a 
Greek  at  heart",  if  he  was  sane  and  direct  and  had 
an  aversion  to  mysticism,  it  follows  almost  naturally 
that  he  should  fail  to  appreciate  Plato,  the  great 
exception  to  the  genius  of  Greece.  Indeed,  in  another 
of  the  Imaginary  Conversations,  in  the  dialogue  between 
Diogenes  and  Plato,  which  is  uat  once  the  most  pungent 
and  the  most  majestic"  of  the  Greek,  Landor  gives 
his  independent  judgment  on  Plato  and  expresses  his 
contempt  for  the  fantastic  metaphysics  in  which  the 
great  mystic  embodied  his  dreams  on  the  universe. 
According  to  his  own   statement  he  had  read  the 
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complete  works  of  Plato  through  in  the  Magliabecchian 
Library  at  Florence  ;  and  this  reading  had  inspired 
him  with  an  invincible  dislike  for  the  "bodiless  in- 
comprehensible vagaries"  of  Plato  and  the  ufalsely 
redundant  style"  in  which  they  were  expressed. 

If  in  his  verdict  on  Plato  Landor  differed  from  the 
received  opinion,  he  agreed  on  the  other  hand  with 
most  students  of  the  Greek  classics  in  his  ardent  de- 
votion to  Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  In  the  Aeschylus  of 
Prometheus  Bound,  of  the  revolt  of  the  Titan  and  the 
agony  bravely  borne,  he  admired  "the  loud  clear 
challenge,  the  firm,  unstealthy  step,  of  an  erect  broad- 
breasted  soldier".  And  in  Pindar,  whom  he  honoured 
next  to  Aeschylus  among  the  Greek  and  Milton  among 
the  English  classics,  he  admired  "the  proud  complacency 
and  scornful  strength".  "If  I  could  resemble  him  in 
nothing  else",  he  said,  "I  was  resolved  to  be  as  com- 
pendious and  exclusive." 

Perhaps  Landor  aspired  to  the  Pindaric  ideal  all  the 
more  since  it  agreed  with  the  natural  character  of  his 
style.  And  the  result  of  his  severe  restraint  and  re- 
pression is,  that  very  often  his  narrative  poetry  becomes 
abrupt,  obscure  because  of  its  very  conciseness, 
rugged  because  all  smoothing,  harmonizing  transitions 
are  cut  away.  For  these  reasons  Landor  never  became  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  to  whom  his  wealth  of  clas- 
sical allusions,  his  love  of  clearness  and  purity  of 
outline  appeared  cold,  who  found  his  diction  too  pellucid, 
his  style  of  too  delicate  a  preciseness  to  their  taste. 
And  yet  Landor's  style  has  a  beauty  all  its  own  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  its  noble  epic  grandeur  re- 
laxing at  times  into  winning  grace  and  charm. 

Nowhere  is  the  Hellenic  influence  revealed  in  a  fuller 
form  than  in  the  Imaginary  Conversations,  imitated 
form  Plato  or  Theocritus  or  Lucian,  and  in  the  Hellenics, 
the  English  rendering  of  his  early  Idyllia  Heroica,  those 
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charming  idylls  covering  the  whole  range  of  Hellenic 
legend  and  of  which  the  most  perfect,  The  Death  of 
Artemidora,  is  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  Attic 
sculpture  and  affords  a  consummate  example  of  Landor's 
poetic  style. 

'Artemidora!  Gods  invisible 
While  thou  art  lying  faint  along  the  couch. 
Have  tied  the  sandals  to  thy  slender  feet, 
And  stand  beside  thee,  ready  to  convey 
Thy  weary  steps  where  other  rivers  flow. 
Refreshing  shades  will  waft  thy  weariness 
Away,  and  voices  like  thy  own  come  near 
And  nearer,  and  solicit  an  embrace." 
Artemidora  sigh'd,  and  would  have  prest 
The  hand  now  pressing  hers,  but  was  too  weak. 
Iris  stood  over  her  dark  hair  unseen 
While  thus  Elpenor  spake.  He  lookt  into 
Eyes  that  had  given  light  and  life  erewhile 
To  those  above  them,  but  now  dim  with  tears 
And  wakefulness.  Again  he  spake  of  joy 
Eternal.  At  that  word,  that  sad  word  joy 
Faithful  and  fond  her  bosom  heaved  once  more: 
Her  head  fell  back :  and  now  a  loud  deep  sob 
Swelled  through  the  darkened  chamber;  't  was  not  hers. 

Of  this  gem  of  idylls  Sidney  Colvin  says :  "The 
beauty  of  the  dying  woman  implied,  not  described ; 
the  gentle  dealings  with  her  of  the  unseen  messenger 
of  the  gods  who  has  placed  the  sandals  about  her 
feet  in  sleep;  the  solicitude  of  the  husband  who  as 
long  as  she  breathes  will  speak  to  her  only  words 
of  comfort;  his  worship,  which  when  he  would  tell 
her  of  voices  that  will  greet  her  beyond  the  tomb, 
can  find  no  words  to  express  their  sweetness  except 
by  calling  them  "like  her  own";  the  pressure  with 
which  she  would,  but  cannot,  answer  him ;  the  quiver 
of  the  heart  with  which  she  expires  upon  the  mention 
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and  the  idea  of  joy  —  for  what  are  those  unknown 
and  uncompanioned  joys  to  her?  —  the  bursting  of 
the  floodgates  of  his  grief  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  restraining  it ;  these  things  are  con- 
ceived with  that  depth  and  chastity  of  tenderness, 
that  instinctive  beauty  in  pathos,  which  Landor  shares 
with  none  but  the  greatest  masters  of  the  human 
heart."  l)  The  poem  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Landor's 
method  of  restraint  and  repression,  of  the  effects  of 
that  silence  which  is  more  eloquent  than  words.  For 
as  in  Homer's  Iliad  the  beauty  of  Helen  is  brought 
home  to  the  reader  not  by  means  of  a  detailed  des- 
cription but  through  the  wonder  of  the  three  old  men 
who  watch  her  on  the  Trojan  wall,  so  Artemidora's 
beauty  is  implied,  not  described,  and  Elpenor's  agony 
brought  home  not  by  vehement  expression  —  only  one 
deep  sob  swelling  through  the  darkened  room. 

Tennyson  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  classics 
from  his  father  who  was  a  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholar 
and  perfected  himself  in  Greek  in  order  that  he  might 
teach  his  sons.  In  later  years  Homer,  Pindar  and 
Theocritus  are  mentioned  among  his  favourite  authors, 
the  usual  travelling-companions  on  his  longer  journeys 
together  with  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Virgil  and  Horace. 
Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  said  of  him :  "His 
father  before  him  had  been  a  scholar  and  he  inherited 
as  well  as  acquired  a  good,  accurate  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Yet  I  seem  to  remember  that  he 
had  his  favourite  classics,  such  as  Homer  and  Pindar 
and  Theocritus.  The  books  which  were  chiefly  read 
at  Eton  more  than  half  a  century  ago  were  best 
known  to  him,  and  not  those  which,  since  the  days 
of  Porson  and  Hermann,  have  chiefly  occupied  the 
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attention  of  the  youth  of  England.  He  was  also  a  lover 
of  Greek  fragments.  But  I  am  not  sure  whether,  in 
later  life,  he  ever  sat  down  to  read  consecutively  the 
greatest  works  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  although 
he  used  occasionally  to  dip  into  them.  T) 

The  result  of  Tennyson's  constant  study  of  the 
classics  is,  that  his  poetry  abounds  with  classical  allusions 
and  quotations,  with  subtle,  semi-conscious  imitations, 
where  the  passing  memory  of  some  ancient  author 
seems  to  have  determined  the  choice  of  a  word  or 
the  turn  of  a  phrase.  And  allusions,  borrowings,  imita- 
tions, all  come  from  him  with  an  easy  grace.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  disguise,  nor  does  he  obtrude  them. 
They  are  all  assimilated,  amalgamated  in  a  body  of 
poetry  which  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  them  in  tone, 
in  colour,  in  diction  —  in  short  in  style. 

Still,  when  in  the  following  chapters  we  attempt  an 
analysis  of  Tennyson's  debt  to  the  great  Greek  writers, 
we  should  be  cautious  in  speaking  of  borrowings  and 
imitations  lest  we  may  be  rebuked  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  himself.  Tennyson  says :  "I  am  sure  that  I 
myself,  and  many  others,  find  a  peculiar  charm  in 
those  passages  of  such  great  masters  as  Virgil  or 
Milton,  when  they  adopt  the  creation  of  a  bygone 
poet  and  reclothe  it,  more  or  less  according  to  their 
fancy.  But  there  is,  I  fear,  a  prosaic  set  growing  up 
among  us,  editors  of  booklets,  bookworms,  index- 
hunters,  or  men  of  great  memories  and  little  imagi- 
nation, who  impute  themselves  to  the  poet,  and  so 
believe  that  he,  too,  has  no  imagination,  but  is  for 
ever  poking  his  nose  between  the  pages  of  some  old 
volume  in  order  to  see  what  he  can  appropriate.  They 
will  not  allow  one  to  say  "Ring  the  bell"  without 
finding  that  we  have  taken  it  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 


l)  Personal  Recollections  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  "Memoir"  p.  806. 
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or  to  use  such  a  simple  expression  as  the  ocean 
uroars"  without  finding  out  the  precise  verse  in  Homer 
or  Horace  from  which  we  have  plagiarised  it  (fact!)"  *). 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  words  should  not  lead 
us  to  understate  Tennyson's  debt  to  ancient  Greece. 
From  the  Memoir  we  know  that  he  was  a  studious 
reader  of  Homer  —  that  when  he  and  Palgrave  were 
out  on  their  Cornish  journey  and  used  to  read  and 
talk  on  the  rocky  Scilly  Isles,  Homer  was  taken  so 
much  for  granted  that  they  did  not  care  to  discuss  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Now  if  we  find  Tennyson  de- 
scribing an  old  man 

"Spluttering  thro'  the  hedge  of  splintered  teeth^ 

and  compare  the  striking  uhedge  of  teeth''  with  "epxog 
odours",  Homer's  characteristic  phrase,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  familiar  Greek  expression  determined 
the  choice  of  Tennyson's  words.  And  as  an  irrefutable 
proof  of  his  indebtedness  to  Greece  stand  the  twelve 
poems  dealing  with  distinctly  classical  subjects,  the 
English  Idyls  professedly  Theocritean  in  form  and 
the  Morte  d  Arthur,  consciously  and  purposely  Homeric, 
described  by  its  author  as  a  ufaint  Homeric  echo,  nothing 
worth".  Of  the  classical  poems  Hallam  Tennysonsays : 
"I  need  not  dwell  on  my  father's  love  of  the  perfection 
of  classical  literary  art,  on  his  sympathy  with  the  temper 
of  the  old  world,  on  his  love  of  the  old  metres,  and 
on  his  views  as  to  how  the  classical  subject  ought  to 
be  treated  in  English  poetry.  He  purposely  chose  those 
classical  subjects  from  mythology  and  legend  which 
had  been  before  but  imperfectly  treated,  or  of  which  the 
stories  were  slight,  so  that  he  might  have  free  scope 
for  his  imagination,  "The  Lotos-Eaters",  "Ulysses", 
"Oenone",  uThe  Death  of  Oenone",  "Tiresias",  uDeme- 
ter  and  Persephone",  "Lucretius".  A  modern  feeling 
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was  to  some  extent  introduced  into  the  themes,  but 
they  were  dealt  with  according  to  the  canons  of  antique 
art.  The  blank  verse  was  often  intentionally  restrained". 

And  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  effects  of 
modern  sentiment  introduced  into  Grecian  story,  to 
note  how  far  Tennyson  has  preserved  the  spirit  of 
the  original  and  where  he  has  deviated  in  characters 
and  in  diction  from  the  Greek  myth  or  legend  on 
which  his  poetry  is  based. 

Matthew  Arnold,  next  to  Milton  the  most  learned 
of  English  poets,  was  a  scholar  deeply  versed  in  the 
literature  of  Greece.  Herbert  Paul  says  of  him : 
uMatthew  Arnold  fulfilled  the  precepts  of  Horace.  He 
turned  over  his  Greek  models  by  day  and  by  night. 
He  brought  everything  to  the  classical  touchstone. 
"Except"  wrote  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  a  moment  of 
rare  enthusiasm,  uexcept  the  blind  forces  of  nature, 
nothing  moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in 
its  origin".  Such  was  substantially  Matthew  Arnold's 
creed,  though  as  his  father's  son  he  recognized  that 
Hebraism  entered  with  Hellenism  into  the  structure 
of  the  Christian  Church."  x).  The  difference  between 
Hellenism  and  Christianity  he  defines  in  one  of  his 
Essays  on  Criticism,  entitled  Pagan  and  Mediaeval 
Religious  Sentiment.  Matthew  Arnold  compares  the 
pagan  with  the  Christian  religious  spirit  by  con- 
trasting a  representative  hymn  of  paganism  to  an 
early  hymn  of  the  Christian  Church.  After  rendering 
into  English  the  fifteenth  Theocritean  idyll,  that  con- 
summate expression  of  the  ideal,  cheerful,  sensuous 
pagan  life,  he  places  the  graceful  hymn  to  Adonis, 
devoid  of  any  deeper  spiritual  sense,  beside  the 
artless  fervent  hymn  of  St.  Francis,  the  Christian's 


l)  Herbert  Paul.  "Matthew  Arnold",  p.  3. 
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Canticle  of  the  Sun.  uNow  the  poetry  of  Theocritus' 
hymn  is  poetry  treating  the  world  according  to  the 
demand  of  the  senses ;  the  poetry  of  St.  Francis'  hymn 
is  poetry  treating  the  world  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  imagination.  The  first  takes 
the  world  by  its  outward,  sensible  side ;  the  second 
by  its  inward,  symbolical  side.  The  first  admits  as 
much  of  the  world  as  is  pleasure-giving;  the  second 
admits  the  whole  world,  rough  and  smooth,  painful 
and  pleasure-giving,  all  alike,  but  all  transfigured  by 
the  power  of  a  spiritual  emotion,  all  brought  under  a 
law  of  supersensual  love,  having  its  seat  in  the  soul." 

And  after  censuring  the  pagan  religion  of  pleasure 
as  a  failure  to  bring  consolation  to  man  and  exalting 
the  christian  religion  of  sorrow  as  a  stay  to  the 
struggling  mass  of  mankind,  Arnold  goes  on  to  say: 

uThe  poetry  of  later  paganism  lived  by  the  senses  and 
understanding;  the  poetry  of  mediaeval  Christianity 
lived  by  the  heart  and  imagination.  But  the  main 
element  of  the  modern  spirit's  life  is  neither  the 
senses  and  understanding,  nor  the  heart  and  imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  the  imaginative  reason.  And  there  is  a 
century  in  Greek  life  —  the  century  preceding  the 
Peloponnesian  war  from  about  the  year  530  to  the 
year  430  B.  C.  —  in  which  poetry  made,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  noblest,  the  most  successful  effort  she  has 
ever  made  as  the  priestess  of  the  imaginative  reason, 
of  the  element  by  which  the  modern  spirit,  if  it  would 
live  right,  has  chiefly  to  live."  And  elsewhere  he  pays 
this  noblest  of  all  tributes  to  classic  studies :  "I  know 
not  how  it  is  but  their  commerce  with  the  ancients 
appears  to  me  to  produce  in  those  who  constantly 
practise  it,  a  steadying  and  composing  effect  upon 
their  judgment,  not  of  literary  works  only,  but  of  men 
and  events  in  general.  They  are  like  persons  who 
have  had  a  very  weighty  and  impressive  experience : 
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they  are  more  truly  than  others  under  the  empire  of 
facts,  and  more  independent  of  the  language  current 
among  those  with  whom  they  live." 

Matthew  Arnold  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  the  Greek 
ideals  in  the  spirit  and  the  style  of  his  literary  works. 
He  achieved  a  signal  success  in  Sohrab  and  Rustum 
which  is  thoroughly  Homeric  in  temper  and  in  style, 
whereas  Merope,  although  it  lacks  the  life  of  its  model, 
is  in  form  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Attic  drama 
English  or  any  modern  literature  can  show.  And 
of  Arnolds  style  Tucker  says:  "[It]  is  marked 
by  his  reasoned  simplicity  of  taste,  his  cultivated 
appreciation  of  the  delicate  aroma  of  words  and 
the  poetical  atmosphere  of  thought.  He  compasses 
"the  liquid  clearness  of  the  Ionian  sky".  It  may  be  that 
he  lacks  "abandon"  but  his  poetical  style  is  perfect, 
almost  too  perfect  for  the  general.  Than  Mycerinus, 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Philomela,  Thyrsis  or  The  Strayed 
Reveller  one  can  find  nothing  more  absolutely  Greek 
in  point  of  execution,  though  one  may  know  Greek 
passages  which  stir  profounder  emotional  depths"  1). 

Swinburne  had  a  felicitous  command  of  the  Greek 
language  and  in  the  dedication  to  Atalanta  produced 
flawless  Greek  verse.  This  power  was  rather  inborn 
than  acquired,  the  result  of  his  spontaneous  sympathy 
for  Hellas,  of  the  affinity  and  love  of  his  genuis  for 
things  Greek.  Like  Landor  Swinburne  was  an  aristocrat 
and  a  Hellenist,  inspired  with  a  passion  for  ancient 
and  modern  Greece.  But  he  differed  from  Landor  in 
diction  and  style,  forsaking  the  classic  restraint  of  the 
Victorians  for  the  romantic  licence  of  Shelley  and 
Keats.  Of  his  style  G.  E.  Woodberry  says .  "Swinburne 
first  took  the  world  with  melody.  .  .  This  is  the  peculiar 
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and  arresting  poetic  gift  of  Swinburne,  the  lyrical  irri- 
descence  of  the  verse  like  a  mother-of-pearl  sea,  like  a 
green  wave  breaking  in  tempest,  like  a  rainbow  spray 
before  the  beak  of  his  driving  song ;  it  is  a  marvel  that 
changes  but  fails  not,  a  witchery  of  language,  a  vocal 
incantation  in  the  rhymes,  an  enchantment  in  the  mere 
pour  of  sound  and  pause  and  elision  —  a  purely  metrical 
gift." *)  But  the  ideas  that  are  clothed  in  this  rich 
melodious  language  are  instinct  with  the  very  spirit 
of  ancient  Greece.  For  Swinburne's  Hellenism  was 
part  of  his  own  being,  sprung  naturally  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul. 

Like  Arnold  he  felt  the  difference  between  Hellenism 
and  Christianity,  between  the  pagan  religion  of  pleasure 
and  the  Christian  religion  of  pain ;  and  he  represented 
the  antithesis  between  paganism  and  Christianity  as 
the  opposition  of  the  pagan  worship  of  Venus  to  the 
Christian  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God  : 

"Of  the  maiden  thy  mother  men  sing  as  a  goddess 

with  grace  clad  around; 
Thou  art  throned  where  another  was  king ;  where 

another  was  queen  she  is  crowned. 
Yea,  once  we  had  sight  of  another ;  but  now  she  is 

queen,  say  these. 

Not  as  thine,  not  as  thine  was  our  mother,  a  blossom 

of  flowering  seas. 

Clothed  round  with  the  world's  desire  as  with  raiment, 

and  fair  as  the  foam, 
And  fleeter  than  kindled  fire,  and  a  goddess,  and 

mother  of  Rome. 
For  thine  came  pale  and  a  maiden,  and  sister  to 

sorrow;  but  ours. 
Her  deep  hair  heavily  laden  with  odour  and  colour 

of  flowers, 

White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  silver  splendour, 

a  flame, 

l)  G,.  E.  Woodberry :  "Swinburne"  p.p.  22,  23. 
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Bent  down  unto  us  that  besought  her,  and  earth 

grew  sweet  with  her  name. 
For  thine  came  weeping,  a  slave  among  slaves,  and 

rejected,  but  she 

Came  flushed  from  the  full-flushed  wave,  and  imperial, 

her  foot  on  the  sea." 

And  in  whole-hearted  preference  for  the  joyful, 
sensuous  paganism  he  turns  away  from  Christianity 
with  its  sorrow  and  tears,  and  in  his  poem  Before  a 
Crucifix  denies  all  Christian  symbolism  and  vents  his 
wrath  on  priests,  the  avowed  followers  of  the  Christ. 
Again,  in  the  Hymn  to  Proserpine  he  takes  as  motto 
the  dying  words  of  Julian  "Vicisti,  Galilaee"  and  scorns 
Christ,  whose  light  has  dimmed  the  glory  of  pagan 
Greece : 

"Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean;  the  world 
has  grown  grey  from  thy  breath;" 

And  he  prophesies  that  Christ,  too,  and  his  kingdom 
shall  pass  away  —  for  the  race  of  gods  is  like  the 
race  of  men  and 

Swinburne  seems  to  bring  back  the  worship  of  the 
pagan  Gods,  of  the  Greek  forms  of  old  divinity  and 
myth,  of  Apollo  most  of  all,  the  Sun-God,  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  poetry,  whose  worship  is  the  ever  recurring 
theme  of  his  verse. 

And  in  a  later  chapter  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
not  only  the  sensuous  beauty  of  paganism  but  also 
the  conception  underlying  the  Greek  drama  of  a  stern 
Fate  ruling  the  lives  of  men  and  gods,  which  respon- 
ding to  and  strengthening  the  bent  of  his  genius  was 
adopted  by  Swinburne  into  his  literary  scheme  of  art 
and  his  philosophy  of  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GREEK  EPIC  POETRY. 
HOMER. 

The  Homeric  epic  holds  a  unique  position  in  the 
literature  of  .the  world.  At  the  very  dawn  of  history 
we  find  a  set  of  poems  describing  human  life  in  its 
various  aspects,  introducing  man  in  his  various  relations, 
in  war  and  battle  or  in  the  homely  setting  of  domestic 
life  —  man,  no  longer  in  a  barbarous  state,  but  pos- 
sessing a  certain  refinement  and  culture,  gentle 'in 
converse,  susceptible  to  poetry  and  music,  appreciating 
the  fine  arts ;  and  these  poems  are  couched  in  a 
language  which  has  already  completely  overcome  the 
primitive  rudeness  of  form  and  has  acquired  to  the 
full  the  infinite  flexibility,  the  mellifluous  cadence  of 
the  later  stages  of  Hellenic  speech. 

Says  W.  E.  Gladstone:  ktThe  poems  of  Homer  do 
not  constitute  merely  a  great  item  of  the  splendid 
literature  of  Greece  ;  but  they  have  a  separate  position, 
to  which  none  other  can  approach.  They,  and  the 
manners  they  describe,  constitute  a  world  of  their  own  ; 
and  are  severed  by  a  sea  of  time,  whose  breadth 
has  not  been  certainly  measured,  from  the  firmly-set 
continent  of  recorded  tradition  and  continuous  fact. 
In  this  sea  they  lie,  as  a  great  island.  And  in  this 
island  we  find  not  merely  details  of  events,  but  a 
scheme  of  human  life  and  character,  complete  in  all 
its  parts.  We  are  introduced  to  man  in  every  relation 
of  which  he  is  capable;  in  every  one  of  his  arts, 
devices,   institutions;   in  the   entire   circle  of  his  ex- 
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perience.  There  is  no  other  author  whose  case  is 
analogous  to  this." *)  And,  according  to  Prof. 
R.  C.  Jebb:  uThe  capital  distinction  of  Homeric  poetry 
is  that  it  has  all  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  a 
primitive  age  —  all  that  we  associate  with  uthe  child- 
hood of  the  world"  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
completely  surmounted  the  rudeness  of  form,  the 
struggle  of  thought  with  language,  the  tendency  to 
grotesque  or  ignoble  modes  of  speech,  the  incapacity 
for  equable  maintenance  of  a  high  level,  which  belong 
to  the  primitive  stage  in  literature.  This  general 
character  is  that  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  defines 
in  his  excellent  lectures  on  translating  Homer,  when 
he  says  that  Homer's  style  has  four  principal  qualities; 
it  is  rapid;  plain  in  thought;  plain  in  diction;  and 
noble."  2) 

The  influence  of  the  Homeric  epic  is  manifest  in 
various  forms.  Its  effect  is  seen  in  the  large  number 
of  translations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which,  from 
the  Elizabethan  era  onward,  English  literature  has 
produced.  There  is  the  early  rendering  of  Chapman 
into  which  Keats  looked  with  memorable  result.  Splen- 
did is  the  tribute  of  the  nineteenth  century  poet  to 
the  ancient  genius  whose  original  Greek  he  could 
not  read : 

''Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 

Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold, 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne; 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene, 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

*)  "Homer"  by  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  (Literature  Primers)  p.  5. 
a)  R.  C.  Jebb:  "Introduction  to  Homer",  p.  12. 
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When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

It  is  the  appeal  it  made  to  Keats  which  will  save 
Chapman's  Homer  from  oblivion ;  lor  the  rest  it  is 
too  Elizabethan,  too  full  of  "conceits"  —  such  as 
Troy  " shedding-  her  towers  for  tears  of  overthrow"  — 
to  reproduce  the  simple,  plain  and  grand  style  of  the 
original  text. 

The  next  remarkable  effort,  the  Homer  of  Pope, 
is  also  inevitably  coloured  by  its  age.  Pope, 
the  master  of  elaborate  artificiality,  substitutes  pomp 
for  simplicity,  and  endless  antitheses  for  straight- 
forward directness  —  but  with  all  its  faults  and  its 
inaccuracy  of  translation  (for  Pope  was  but  an  in- 
different Greek  scholar)  his  version  is  truly  Homeric 
in  one  respect :  it  preserves  the  rapid  movement, 
the  spirited  fckelan"  which  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  Homer  s  style.  And  how  favourably  Pope  compares 
with  many  of  his  successors,  with  Cowper,  who  is 
too  tame,  with  Lord  Derby,  with  Dr.  Maginn,  who 
balladized  Homer  and  with  Prof.  Newman,  whose  ballad- 
rendering  provoked  the  severe  criticism  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  originated  the  brilliant  lectures  On  T?'ans- 
lating  Homer  so  full  of  stimulating  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions which  retain  their  freshness  and  their  interest 
till  the  present  day!  On  the  other  hand  the  faults 
of  Pope  s  style  are  thrown  into  relief  by  comparison 
with  Tennyson's  version  of  two  passages  from  Homer: 
the  lines  about  the  Trojan  watchfires  in  Iliad  VIII 
542 — 561  and  Achilles  over  the  Trench  in  Iliad  XVIII 
202 — 231.  How  well  the  spirit  and  the  style  of  the 
original  are  preserved  in  Tennyson's  rendering  of  the 
Homeric  simile  of  the  fires : 
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"As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart: 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthos  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain." 

But  far  more  than  in  translations  the  influence  of 
Homeric  poetry  is  shown  in  the  frequent  borrowings 
by  later  poets  of  the  peculiar  turns  of  speech,  the 
epithets  and  above  all  those  wonderful  similes  which 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Homer's  verse. 
Says  Prof.  Jebb  :  UA  literary  estimate  of  Homer 
owes  particular  notice  to  one  abounding  source  of 
variety,  vividness  and  beauty.  The  Homeric  use  of 
simile  is  so  characteristic,  it  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  poems,  and  it  has  so  largely  influenced  later 
poetry,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 
The  first  point  to  observe  is  that  Homeric  simile  is 
not  a  mere  ornament.  It  serves  to  introduce  something 
which  Homer  desires  to  render  exceptionally  impressive 
—  some  moment,  it  may  be,  of  peculiarly  intense 
action,  —  some  sight,  or  sound  full  of  wonder,  or 
terror,  or  pity,  —  in  a  word,  something  great.  He 
wishes  to  prepare  us  for  it  by  first  describing  something 
similar,  only  more  familiar,  which  he  feels  sure  of 
being  able  to  make  us  see  clearly  .  .  ."  And  after 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Homer,  once  he  is 
secure  of  the  main  likeness,  will  elaborate  the  simile 
without  any  direct  reference  to  the  object  or  scene 
or  action  compared  —  not  of  course,  as  an  aimless 
luxuriance  but  to  render  the  image  the  more  vivid 
and  distinct  —  Jebb  goes  on:  "The  range  of  Homeric 
simile  is  as  wide  as  the  life  known  to  the  poet.  Some 
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of  the  grandest  images  are  suggested  by  fire  —  especially 
fire  raging  in  a  mountain  forest  —  by  torrent, 
snowstorm,  lightning  or  warring  winds.  Among  animals 
the  lion  is  remarkable  as  furnishing  no  fewer  than 
thirty  comparisons  to  the  Iliad,  —  the  finest  of  all, 
perhaps,  being  that  in  which  Ajax  defending  the  corpse 
of  Patroclus,  is  compared  to  a  lion  guarding  his  cubs, 
who  uglares  in  his  strength,  and  draws  down  all  the 
skin  of  his  brows,  covering  his  eyes".  (II.  XVII  135). J). 

The  two  great  nineteenth  century  poets  whose  works 
pre-eminently  abound  with  reminiscences  from  Homer 
are  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

Tennyson's  familiarity  with  the  Homeric  epic  has 
been  noted  in  the  previous  chapter ;  here  we  may  add 
that  wherever  Homer's  name  occurs  in  Tennyson's 
poetry,  he  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect. 
In  The  Princess,  III  he  is  ranked  with  Plato  and 
Verulam  as  one  of  the  highest  types  of  man ;  in 
Parnassus  he  is  the  type  of  the  truly  inspired  poet; 
in  the  Epilogue  to  The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade 
he  is  the  type  of  lasting  fame. 

The  debt  which  Tennyson  owes  to  Homer  is  immense 
and  any  attempt  to  illustrate  this  debt  with  com- 
pleteness is  bound  at  the  outset  to  fall  short  of  its  mark. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Morte  d Arthur  this  poem 
is  playfully  described  as  one  of  the  twelve  books  of  a 
great  epic  of  King  Arthur  —  twelve  books  that  were 
ufaint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing  worth".  The  poem, 
therefore,  is  consciously  and  purposely  Homeric  and 
the  stately  opening  lines: 

"So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea." 

have  at  once  the  rapid  movement,  the  grand  simplicity 
of  Homer's  style. 


J)  Op.  cit.  pp.  26 — 30.  (passim). 
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Further  the  Homeric  manner  is  seen  in  stereotyped 
epithets  such  as  ubold"  in  uthe  bold  Sir  Bedivere" ; 
in  stereotyped  lines  introducing  and  concluding  speeches; 
in  the  words  of  one  speaker  being  quoted  by  another 
—  as  King  Arthur's  command  "Watch  what  thou  seeest, 
and  lightly  bring  me  word"  quoted  by  Sir  Bedivere  as 
uWatch  what  I  see  and  lightly  bring  thee  word" ;  and 
lastly  in  repetition  of  words  or  even  lines  in  similar 
situations,  as  "So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded 
King/'concluding  each  time  Sir  Bedivere's  failure  to 
throw  away  the  precious  brand. 

Again  we  have  an  imitation  of  Homer  in  11.  88 — 109: 

"And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away"  etc. 

where  Sir  Bedivere,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  heroes,  gives  utterance  to  an  inner  conflict  in 
what  Jebb  calls  "audible  thought''.  Compare  with  this 
passage  certain  Homeric  speeches  introduced  by  the  line: 

bySrYicrxq  S'ckp   ej=£(7rs,  wort  fzeyakiriTopix  Srvfibw 

In  11.  127-128.  where  the  dying  King  rebukes  Sir 
Bedivere  who  would  betray  him  for  the  precious  sword 

"Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl, 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes." 

we  have  a  brief  simile  after  the  manner  of  Homer, 
whereas  we  have  a  more  extended  one  in  11.  136  —142: 

"The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea." 

a  simile,  which  is  also  truly  Homeric  in  this  respect 
that  the  image  is  elaborated  without  direct  reference 
to  the  thing  compared. 

Besides  conscious  imitations  we  have  perhaps  direct 
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borrowings  from  Homer  in  the  lines  about  the  making 
of  the  sword  —  lines  which  the  poet  himself  would 
quote  with  pride  — 

"Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills" 

which  recall  Hephaistos'  words  in  II.  XVIII  400 : 

TYj       Trap   dvoLfereg  yv.Ay.wov  <$a$aAa  sroAAa, 

and  in  the  two  following  lines : 

"So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence." 

which  may  be  compared  with  Homer's  %p<*  rig  j=eiir&r*£y 
(II.  IV  85)    or   again    wd  vote  Tig  j=tiirri<Tiv    (II.    VI.  459), 

whereas  the  phrase  uwinning  reverence"  recalls  the 
statement  of  Od.  VIII  479 : 

Tact  yxp  avSrpttfrourw  kiriySrovioKriv  kotdol 
rtfifig  efjLpLopoi  zltri  jcflH  (xidbog. 

The  description  of  the  island-valley  of  Avilion : 

"Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly,  etc." 

plainly  recalls  Od.  VI  42 — 45 

o&t  (paurl  3-ecoi/  edoq  cx.a-(p<xksg  auet 
efifievou,  out'  avi/xoicri  TivouT<re.TOLi,  outs,  tcqt  bfzftpq 
<Se6erau}  outs,  ^wi/  sttitt'iAvxtou, 

or  the  picture  of  the  Elysian  plain  in  Od.  IV  566  1). 


l)  We  may  also  compare  Swinburne's  picture  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest : 
"Lands  indiscoverable  in  the  unheard-of  west, 
Round  which  the  strong  stream  of  a  sacred  sea 
Rolls  without  wind  for  ever,  and  the  snow 
There  shows  not  her  white  wings  and  windy  feet, 
Nor  thunder  nor  swift  rain  saith  anything, 
Nor  the  sun  burns,  but  all  things  rest  and  thrive." 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 
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Moreover,  the  place  is  "deep-meadowed"  like  the 

"AvSrei*  pxSrijXzi/xoq  of  11.  IX   1 5 1  ;  and  its 

"bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea" 
recall  Circe's  island  (Od.  X  195) 

vrpov,  TYjv  Tripe  n'ovroq  aTeipirog  s<TT£(p<xv6jrcxe . 

Lastly  it  is  not  impossible  that  II.  VIII  25 — 26 

(retpyjv  pch  y,ev  ziruTX  7rs.pl  p  iov  OlX6 (jlttoio 
3r)<Tot'tiu,Y)u,  tol       Wocure  pceryjopx  yraurcx  ykvotro, 

may  have  suggested  the  two  fine  lines: 

"For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

And  yet,  when  reading  carefully  this  "faint  echo"  of 
the  ancient  epic,  though  appreciating  its  tone  and 
colour,  one  cannot  fail  to  realise  the  difference  between 
this  nineteenth  century  poem  and  its  prototype  of 
three  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  the  difference  between 
a  hothouse  plant,  carefully  tended  and  cultivated  to 
perfection  and  a  wild  flower  sprung  out  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil.  Tennyson's  epic  fragment  is  not  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  life  and  thought  of  an  early  people  ; 
it  was  composed  in  the  study,  in  an  age  of  advanced 
civilization,  embellished  with  archaisms  and  borrowings 
and  conscious  imitations,  and  all  those  subtle  and 
recondite  charms  of  style  that  would  appeal  to  the 
cultivated  reader  of  its  day. 

The  Morte  d 'Arthur  was  afterwards  extended  and  as 
The  Passing  of  Arthur incorporated  with  the  Idylls  of 
the  King.  And  what  has  been  said  about  the  original 
fragment  holds  good  no  less  of  the  whole  "Idyllic  Epic"  l): 
it  is  full  not  only  of  conscious  imitations,  but  also  of 

l)  This  name  is  given  to  the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  who  draws  an  interesting  parallel  between  Tennyson  and 
Theocritus  and  suggests  that  the  latter  may  have  designed  to  present 
the  career  of  Hercules  in  a  series  of  idylls  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Arthurian  legends  are  presented  by  Tennyson. 
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direct  borrowings  from  Homer,  of  similes,  phrases, 
epithets,  idioms,  transferred  from  Odyssey  and  Iliad 
alike.  *).  We  can  only  mention  here  some  of  the  more 
striking  parallels :  the  ublind  wave"  in  Merlin  and 
Vivien,  recalling  the  ytC/xx  nwpov  of  II.  XIV  16;  the  line 

"Pie  dragged  his  eyebrow  lashes  down" 

obviously  suggested  by  the  beautiful  simile  of  the 
lion  in  II.  XVII,  to  which  Jebb  draws  attention ;  and 
the  picture  in  The  Last  Tournament  of  the  churl 

"spluttering  thro'  the  hedge  of  splintered  teeth" 

containing  the  well-known  Homeric  idiom  Upwq  odovruu 
of  II.  IV  350,  IX  409  a.  o. 

And  we  should  not  forget  two  similes  which  are 
pure  Homer  in  form  and  spirit,  of  which  the  one 
occurs  in  Geraint  and  Enid: 

"But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 

They  vanished  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 

Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  morn 

Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 

Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand, 

But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 

But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun, 

There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 

Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower; 

So  scared  but  at  the  motion  of  the  man, 

Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  Earl."  etc. 

and  the  other,  from  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 

"They  couched  their  spears  and  pricked  their  steeds  and  thus 
Their  plumes,  driv'n  backward  by  the  wind  they  made 


l)  Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  statement  we  find  in  "Memoir" 
p.  348:  "During  the  winter  evenings  of  1855  my  father  would  translate 
the  Odyssey  into  Biblical  prose  to  my  mother,  who  writes  "Thus  I 
get  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  have  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  original." 

4 
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In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 

Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  Sea 

Green  glimmering  toward  the  summit  bears,  with  all 

Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 

Down  on  a  bark  and  overbears  the  bark 

And  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  overbore 

Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger." 

is  obviously  borrowed  from  II.  XV,  381  -—385. 

01$',  &s  re  fiiyot  yJopcx  S-aAacrcr^s  zLpwrbpoto 

vrjog  ivlp  Toiyuv  ytxToi/3Yi<r£TOit,  cttttot  eire'iyY] 

fig  a.vifjLOt\   —  rj  yap  re  {x,o.\i<tt6l  ye  yAfioLT*  btpiXXzt,  — 

a>S  Tpdeg  pczyxXY)  ftf&XV  wx-tol  r&typq  eftouvov. 

Other  poems  rich  in  allusions  to  Homer  are  The 
Princess  and  —  almost  of  necessity  —  those  dealing 
with  distinctly  classical  subjects,  such  as  Oenone,  The 
Lotos-Eaters,  The  Sea-Fairies,  Ulysses. 

The  curious  expression  in  the  first  division  of  The 
Princess 

''then  he  chew'd 
The  thrice-turned  cud  of  wrath,  and  cooked  his  spleen" 

is  an  adaptation  from  the  Homeric  phrase  ybXov  yria-a-etv 

or  ytoLToureo-o-etv  in  II.  I  8 1,  IV  5 1 3. 

The  picture  in  Section  II  of  the  Sirens  who  "chanted 
on  the  bleaching  bones  of  men"  and  the  passage  in 
Section  IV. 

"If  indeed  there  haunt 
About  the  mouldered  lodges  of  the  Past 
So  sweet  a  voice  and  vague,  fatal  to  men, 
Well  needs  it  we  should  cram  our  ears  with  wool 
And  so  pace  by", 

refer  to  the  story  of  the  Sirens  in  Od.  XII  44  ff. 
The  passage  in  Section  III 

"Settled  in  her  eyes 
The  green  malignant  light  of  coming  storm." 

is  a  fine  commentary  on  the  real  meaning  of  Homer's 
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yXxwiaw  as  applied  to  an  angry  lion  in  II.  XX  172: 

yP&uxcxoiv  d'&ug  (piper<xc  fiivz. 

In  Section  IV  the  line : 

"Stared  with  great  eyes  and  laughed  with  alien  lips" 
is  literally  from  Od.  XX  347 

clT  r)3ri  yvGtSrfjLoio-i  'yeXoixov  kWoTpioitri 
and  the  line : 

"And  clad  in  iron  burst  the  ranks  of  war" 
recalls  such  lines  of  the  Iliad  as: 

T'npLoq  (Tipr,  c/.perrj  Ackvxol  prj^aLVTO  (pa./\.<xyyotq . 

In  Section  V  the  expression  "111  mother"  recalls  the 

SCo-jUYITYip    Of  Od.    XXIII  97. 

In  Section  VII  the  splendid  simile : 

"As  one  that  climbs  a  peak  to  gaze 
O'er  land  and  main,  and  sees  a  great  black  cloud 
Drag  inward  from  the  deep,  a  wall  of  night, 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to  shore, 
And  suck  the  blinding  splendour  from  the  sand, 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by  tarn 
Expunge  the  world." 

is  taken  from  II.  VI  275 — 278: 

diq       or   ctTTG  cr%07T(rtg  zjnSzv  vetpoq  cd7r'oXoq  c\vrtp 

kpyopizvov  Kara  tcvtov  otto  Zz<p6pcio  j^s>%" 

r£>  $e  r'  ai/ejyS-ev  kbvrt  pceXaurspov  r,i  re  iriVtra 

(poLivir^  iov  jcara  7t'qvtgv,  ayzi  Si  re  AatAasra  TroXXr\v  — 

In  Oenone  the  " topmost  Gargarus"  is  the  Yapyxpov 
(k%pov  of  II.  XIV  292,  XV  152;  the  umany-fountained 
Ida"  is  the  Homeric  stock  expression  "IJ17  jroAwriJaf?  of 
II.  XIV  157,  283,  307  etc.;  the  "light-foot  Iris"  is  the 
Homeric  vo8*q  oWa  Fipig  of  II.  XVIII  202. 

The  description  of  the  mountain  shepherd, 

"Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris" 
may  have  been  suggested  by  II.  Ill  39.:  ACo-irccpt,  fvSoq 
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ckpta-Tz  and  the  leopard  skin  that  "droop'd  from  his 
shoulder"  is  mentioned  in  II.  Ill  17  nxpdoiXkriv  bpcoio-iu  ey^u. 
The  whole  of  the  beautiful  passage  : 

''And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire 

Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 

Lotos  and  lilies :  and  a  wind  arose. 

And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine 

This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 

Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 

With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro'  and  thro'. 

On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 

And  o'er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud,  and  lean'd 

Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew." 

is  borrowed  with  one  or  two  alterations  and  additions 
from  II.  XIV  347—351  • 

rdtxri  &U7rb  y^Srcov  ^fa  (pCev  veoSrrikea  7roiy]v. 
Aoorci/  £ j=£p(TY]£VT(X  iSk  ytpbytou  Yj$  oaytiuSrov 
irwvbv  %od  pctxXtxytbv,  og  olto  ySrovbg  tyb<r'  'ifepys. 
tCj  ev  eAe^acrS-^v,  eV*  5c  vz<piXrtv  I j=ea~(xvTo 
%<xXr]v  yj3i)<riir\v  <jtiX7TvcCi  TPkniTrmTov  ejzepo-ou. 

Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  for  all  these  reminis- 
cences from  Homer  the  spirit  of  Oenone  is  entirely 
un-Homeric  \  for  if  we  compare  this  lament  of  Oenone 
for  her  faithless  lover  with  Andromache's  farewell  to 
the  husband  she  knows  doomed  to  death,  the  tumultuous 
passion  of  the  modern  poem  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  restrained  and  quiet  sadness  of  the  Greek. 

The  Lotos-Eaters  is  of  course  founded  on  Od.  IX 

94—97  • 

rwi/  51'  og  rig  Atorotb  <p6vyoi  pceXifYidia  yuxpyrbv, 
ower'  ouroiyysTXou  nkXiv  rfrikiv  veecrSrou 
.  aAA'  cd/Tou  ' ' fiouXovTo  [jlzt  &vct pcuvi  AtdTopayoici 

fatiTOV   SpSTTTOfiei/Ot   (JLZvkfJLZV   vb<TTQV   T£  AotS'arS'OM. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  in  developing  this 
short  story,  Tennyson  has  introduced  into  the  Homeric 
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material  elements  of  matter  and  form  which  are  foreign 
to  the  Homeric  age. 

In  Homer's  account  there  is  no  song,  no  description 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  only  a  brief  mention 
is  made  of  a  few  facts  and  of  the  effect  of  the  fruit 
upon  the  Greeks  who  ate. 

Tennyson  opens  his  poem  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  lovely  land  uwhere  all  things  always  seemed 
the  same"  and  where  uall  round  the  coast  the  languid 
air  did  swoon";  then  introduces  the  amild-eyed  melan- 
choly Lotos-eaters'',  bearing  branches  of  uthat  enchanted 
stem"  and  carefully  analyzes  the  effect  of  the  fruit : 
"But  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave ; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make,  etc." 
tracing  step  for  step  with  the  accuracy  of  the  modern 
psychologist  the  growing  dreaminess,  inactivity,  apathy, 
forgetf illness  barely  suggested  by  the  Greek. 

Then  follows  the  Choric  Song,  which,  in  a  manner 
alien  from  the  usimple",  uplain"  and  ugrand"  style  of 
Homer  produces  the  effect  of  sweet  music  by  means 
of  an  irregular  and  intricate  and  elaborately  melodious 
metre,  by  repetition  and  recurring  rhyme  and  a  fasti- 
dious adaptation  of  sound  to  sense. 

The  Sea-Fairies  is  clearly  based  on  Od.  XII,  1 84-1 91, 

vr,a  KotTacTricroV)  foot  uoSiripYjv  fbir*  cwo6oY}q. 

00  yap  7r(ti  riq  rr^e  7rapy]X<xoe  i/rfi  /uzXaiuYj, 

7rpiv  y'yjpczbiv  pLzXiyr\puv  bjxh  OTopc<XT(x>v  fbir*  cwouoou' 

aAA'  0  ye  rsptya/xsvoq  vhrcut  %<xl  irteioux  jpeT^ioq. 

j=i$pcev  yap  roc  7rav3r\  go-1  hi  Tpoty  ibpzir\ 

1 ApyeCoc  Tpuiq  tz  3-gwz/  j^lgty\t'  kpLoy^oxv 

f&pczv        Zocrx  yivr\rxL  stI  y&ovl  trouto/SoTe'tpy) . 
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Apart  from  the  charm  of  the  music  of  which  the 
potency  is  only  suggested  by  the  infatuation  of  Odysseus, 
the  allurements  proffered  by  the  Sirens  are  merely  the 
promise  of  greater  knowledge  and  a  vague  joy. 

In  Tennyson's  poem  the  fascination  of  the  song  is 
suggested  by  means  of  an  intricate  and  irregular  metre, 
by  rhyme,  repetition,  recurring  phrase,  alliteration,  by 
music  of  words  and  a  limpid  sweetness  of  sound. 
Besides,  to  the  Homeric  allurement  of  Xiyupriv  b.o&t]v  he 
has  added  the  charms  of  sensual  pleasure,  of  lovely 
colour  and  joyous  sounds. 1). 

The  poem  Ulysses  owes  its  germ,  its  spirit,  its  sen- 
timent to  the  26  th  Canto  of  Dante's  Inferno  but  some 
of  the  language  is  distinctly  Homeric.  "Windy  Troy" 
is  the  FiXioq  Y)ve/u,b£<r<Tx  of  II.  XII  115  and  XVIII  174;  the 
epithets  "my  son,  mine  own"  applied  to  Telemachus 
recall  the  (pikog  Ubg  of  Od.  II  2  and  the  uslow  prudence" 
with  which  he  is  credited  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  epithet   irzirvuphos  of  Od.  I  412. 

The  lines  near  the  close : 

"Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows" 

are  one  of  the  recurrent  lines  from  the  Odyssey  that 
gladden  the  schoolboy's  heart: 

l)  Miss  Eliz.  H.  Haight  to  whose  interesting  article  on  "Tennyson's 
Use  of  Homeric  Material"  in  Poet  Lore  XII  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
this  part  of  my  study,  observes  that  in  Homer's  version  the  fascination 
of  the  Sirens'  song  is  not  developed  in  rhythm  or  in  words.  However, 
an  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense  is  certainly  characteristic  of  Homer,  who 
will  suggest  the  heavy  fall  of  a  stone  or  the  rapid  motion  of  the  flying 
chariot  by  varying  the  number  of  long  and  short  syllables  of  his  verse. 
And  allowing  for  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  Greek  sounds  I  would 
admit  the  possibility  that  the  lines  quotedabove  —  especially  line  1 86  — 
were  suggestive  to  a  Greek  of  the  charm  of  the  Sirens'  song.  Without, 
however,  pressing  this  point  too  far,  I  may  observe  that  when  Tennyson 
makes  the  sound  answer  to  the  sense  he  only  elaborates  a  device  which 
Homer  and  the  Greeks  had  used  before. 
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whereas  in  the  aged  hero's  purpose 

"To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars," 

we  trace  the  Homeric  fancy  that  all  the  stars  except 
the  Bear  are  dipt  in  the  "baths  of  Ocean"  as  in  II.  XVIII 
489  and  Od.  V  275. 

olr\  (i'&fjLfAopbi;  kern  XotrpGiV  ' ' ilKZotvolo . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  influence  of  Dante 
has  modified  the  character  of  the  Homeric  Ulysses. 

The  Ulysses  of  Homer  is  KoXopriTtq  'O&wo-e^,  wise  and 
prudent  as  statesman  and  warrior,  the  man  of  practical 
affairs  and  practical  knowledge,  skilled  in  many  devices 
and  full  of  cunning  plans. 

Tennyson  has  improved  on  the  Homeric  conception 
by  making  Ulysses  a  man  of  unrest,  who  cannot  bear 
to  stay  uan  idle  king"  uamong  these  barren  crags"; 
a  man  of  active  sentience  who  has  "enjoyed  greatly" 
and  "suffered  greatly" ;  a  man  who  reflects  on  his 
experiences  and  on  his  part  in  the  universe ;  a  man 
of  intellectual  ambition  who  craves 

"To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  thought" 

a  man  with  a  love  of  good,  who  hopes  that 

"Something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done." 

It  is  in  his  sailing  to  the  west  in  pursuit  of  virtue 
and  of  knowledge  that  Tennyson's  Ulysses  betrays  the 
influence  of  Dante  l) ;  it  is  his  habit  of  introspection, 
his  curious  analysis  of  his  own  motives  of  action  which 
makes  this  modern  Ulysses  as  unlike  the  Ulysses  of 
Homer  as  the  complex  life  of  the  nineteenth  century 
differs  from  the  simple  life  of  the  Homeric  age. 


*)  Dante  "Inferno"  XXVI  120  "Ma  per  seguir  virtute  e  conoscenza". 
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Once,  however,  Tennyson  has  exactly  reproduced 
the  Homeric  spirit,  when  in  his  Dream  of  fair  Women 
the  uLady  of  the  Iliad"  appears  in  all  her  simple  dignity 
and  charm.  His  description,  it  is  true,  is  un-Homeric, 
for  he  presents  a  definite  picture  instead  of  merely 
suggesting  her  loveliness  and  grace;  but  the  words 
expressing  her  feeling  for  the  restless  fate  which  has 
worked  through  her  life  have  a  Homeric  echo  in  their 
simplicity : 

"No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny." 

And  her  last  words : 

"I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging  foam 
Whirl'd  by  the  wind,  had  roll'd  me  deep  below, 
Then,  when  I  left  my  home." 

plainly  recall  Iliad  VI  345 — 348: 

Z)q       cxpeX1  Yifjcart  rw,  ore  fie  Trpurov  'rexe  fi''r\ry]p 

oYyj.<r3rou  7rpo<pepoi/(ra.  y^%r\  avifioic  S-^sAAa. 

elg  opog  Yj  elg  xufia.  7ro\i><p'koi<Tftoio  S-aAao-c^c, 

euSrac  pee  yLfi   kTrefeptrt,  yrapog  ra.de  fepyct.  yevecrSrou  I 

In  his  lectures  On  Translating  Homer  Matthew 
Arnold  said :  uIt  has  more  than  once  been  suggested 
to  me  that  I  should  translate  Homer.  This  is  a  task 
for  which  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  courage ; 
but  the  suggestion  led  me  to  regard  yet  more  closely 
a  poet  whom  I  had  already  studied,  and .  for  one  or 
two  years  the  works  of  Homer  were  seldom  out  of 
my  hands.'' 

The  result  of  this  close  study  of  the  Homeric  epics 
is  apparent  in  the  poem  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  a  blank 
verse  story  of  Central  Asia,  which  been  called  the  most 
faithful  Homeric  echo  in  English  speech. 

Nowhere  else  in  English  literature  do  we  find  a  better 
illustration  of  those  Homeric  qualities  which  Arnold 
himself  most  accurately  defined  and  indicated  in  his 
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lectures :  majesty,  simplicity,  rapidity  and  radiance. 
A  close  examination  of  the  poem  will  show  not  only 
how  much  Arnold  has  adopted  from  Homer  but  also 
his  complete  absorption  of  the  Homeric  manner  and 
the  skill  and  felicity  with  which  he  has  woven  detached 
Homeric  phrases  and  passages  drawn  from  various 
parts  of  the  epics  into  an  independent,  consistent  and 
harmonious  whole. 

Following  the  poem  from  the  beginning  we  find 
the  lines: 

.  .  .  ''the  men  were  plunged  in  sleep; 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not ;  all  night  long 
He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed." 

to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  II.  XXIV  2 — 5  : 

rol  fzh  Hbptroi'  epcedovro 
wrvou  rs  yXwepou  TocpirYjfievau,  <xLr<kp  ' 'AyjKXehg 
'ycAaae  (piXot'  krapou  piepivYipcevog,  oti$i  pciv  Zirvog 
Y\pzt  7r<xvd<xpiaT(x>p,  <xAA'  ecrrpefper   ei/S-a  *cu  euSrot. 

and  also  to  II.  X  1 — 4. 
The  line : 

"And  Sohrab  came  there  and  went  in,  and  stood" 

is  Homeric  in  presenting  a  situation  by  a  group  of 
three  specific  statements,  while  the  verses  just  below 

"And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his  arms." 

recall  11.  X  73 — 75: 

rbv(?  Yjupev  Tapa.  re  y^Xktiyj  yitxt  vrjl'  fieXaivY] 
euufi  hi  pixXoMYr  Trapa.  J'lVrea  ttoiyaX'  exetro, 
k(T7c\g  kou  $60  Soups.  tpKUvri  ti  rpuipaXscoc . 

The  passage: 

Let  the  two  armies  rest;  but  I 

Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian  lords 

To  meet  me,  man  to  man. 
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shows  the  influence  of  II.  VII  48 — 51: 

aXXcvg  pcsv  /.aS-ecroy  TpGxxg  %<xl  irxvrocg  'AyjxioCg, 
c&iToq  "Si  7rpoyta.?i£cr<ra(.t  'AyouCjv  eg  rig  apecrrog 
avTi/3(ov  [jL<xyJ.<T(x.<T3rtx.i  h  cdvr\  ^Corr/rr 

The  remonstrance : 

"O  Sohrab,  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine! 
Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar  chiefs, 
And  share  the  battle's  common  chance  with  us." 

is  not  very  different  from  that  in  II.  Ill  60: 

cdzi  roc  ycpxd'iY]  TtXewg  <^g  ecrrcv  areipvig. 
and  in  II.  XX  376 — 377  : 

"JLxrop,  pcY)KETi  Trapcnav  'AyjMtfi  TTpopLKjJCp, 

whereas  the  phrase  "the  battle's  common  chance,''  may 
be  compared  with  bpcodoo  yrrokipcoio  of  II.  XIII   358,  635 
and  XVIII  242. 
The  passage : 

"And  o'er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  pass'd,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet, 
And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he  took 
In  his  right  hand  a  ruler's  staff,  110  sword;" 

resembles  II.  X  21 — 24: 

bp$r(jiS-zlg  d'heduve,  Trepl  crr-rj^-ecrcri  yjr&vx, 
7T0<t(t\  c?ii7rb  XcnxpoTcrcv  l^craro  vcaAa  Tre^VAa, 
apupl  ^'eVe^ra  $<x<poivcv  I j:z<t(T(x.to  deppix.  "kkovrog, 
ouSrwos  pceyaXoio  irodrivexeq'  itks.ro  Vzyyog. 

The  simile: 

"From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse,  they  stream'd  ; 
As  when  some  grey  November  morn  the  files 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck'd  cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries, 
Or  some  frore  Caspian  rede-bed,  southward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board  —  so  they  stream'd." 
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has  much  in  common  with  the  simile  in  II.  II  459 — 465: 

yr\vuiv  r)  yzpai/uv  r)  xmvmv  doXtyjs'Stipuv 

'Acnco  h  XzLfjL&vt  Kocucrrptoo  apupl  phSrpv. 

ev&oc  vloCi  ei/3-a  irirwrou  ayaXXopLivx  7rTzpCyz<r<Ti, 

yJixyyridov  irpoyioi&i^bvTuv,  crpcapcKyti  $e  re  Xeiptw, 

&g  ruiv  feSrvex  7roXXa  vzG>v  awco  y*au  ytXurtaw 

tig  TrzTiiov  irpoyiovTG  "EtWAfiaLvUptov 

And  another  beautiful  simile : 

"As,  in  the  country,  on  a  morn  in  June, 

When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears, 

A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for  joy  — 

So,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 

A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squadrons  ran 

Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom  they  loved." 

seems  to  be  a  combination  of  II.  XXIII  597 — 600  and 
II.  II  147 — 149: 

roXo  $k  Sru/xog 

LOivSrY),    to£    £?'  T£   TTZpi   (TT(X.yi>l<T<TlV  kj=kp(TYl 

Xyj'iou  aX^y)cry,ovTogy  ore  (ppt&croicriv  apoupou. 

w£  a  pa.  <Toiy  Mez>eAae,  /usra  (ppecrl  Sit  {tog  iavSry). 

dig       ore  yjurjcry]  Zi(pupog  fttxSru  X'rjiov  kX&iov, 
Xaftpog  kirtxpyi^toVy  ear/  r'  y)/xCy)  aa-rtxyozorcrt, 
£jg  T&v  Tracr'  kyopr)  Wuvy)Styi. 

The  passage: 

"And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  came  up 

To  counsel;  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came, 

And  Feraburg,  who  ruled  the  Persian  host 

Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  King; 

These  came  and  counsell'd,  and  then  Gudurz  said:" 

is  similar  to  the  counsel  scene  in  II.  II    404 — 409. 

The  long  passage: 

"But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gudurz  ran, 
And  cross'd  the  camp  which  lay  behind,  and  reach'd 
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Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rustum's  tents. 

And  Gudurz  enter'd  Rustum's  tent,  and  found 
Rustum ;  


 and  there  Rustum  sate 

Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist, 
And  play'd  with  it;  but  Gudurz  came  and  stood 
Before  him ;  and  he  look'd  and  saw  him  stand, 
And  with  a  cry  sprang  up  and  dropp'd  the  bird, 
And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands  and  said :  — 
" Welcome!  these  eyes  could  see  no  better  sight. 
What  news?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat  and  drink." 

has  much  in  common  with  the  story  of  the  embassy 
of  Odysseus  and  Ajax  to  Achilles,  who  is  found  enjoying 
the  "clear-toned  lyre"  (II.  IX  182 — 198);  whereas* at 
the  same  time  it  reflects  the  Homeric  custom  of  first 
entertaining  guests  and  then  questioning  them,  as 
illustrated  by  Od.  Ill  67 — 70. 
The  passage:  • 

"And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-haired  Zal, 

My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex, 

And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his  herds, 

And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old  age. 

There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armour  up, 

And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man." 

portrays  defenceless  old  age  in  the  same  spirit  as 
Od.  XI  494 — 503,  where  Achilles'  lament  in  the  under- 
world is  given:  "And  tell  me  of  noble  Peleus,  if  thou 
hast  heard  aught,  whether  he  still  has  honour  among 
the  host  of  the  Myrmidons,  or  whether  men  do  him 
dishonour  throughout  Hellas  and  Phthia,  because  old 
age  binds  him  hand  and  foot.  For  I  am  not  there  to 
bear  him  aid  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  such 
strength  as  once  was  mine  in  wide  Troy,  when  I  slew 
the  best  of  the  host  in  defence  of  the  Argives.  If  but 
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in  such  strength  I  could  come,  were  it  but  for  an 
hour,  to  my  father's  house,  I  would  give  many  a  one 
of  those  who  do  him  violence  and  keep  him  from  his 
honour,  cause  to  rue  my  strength  and  my  invincible 
hands."1) 

We  may  also  compare  Od.  XI 187—  1 96;  XXIV  2.26—2  3 1 ; 

II.  XVIII  434-435;  XIX  334-337;  xxiv  540-551- 

In  the  line: 

•'And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword  no  more.'' 

the  expression  ''slaughterous  hands"  is  the  same  as 
Homer's  xgV**«  htSpotpbvouq  of  II.  XVIII    317;  XIII  18; 
XXIV  479. 
The  simile: 

"And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 
Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man's  corn 
And  in  the  midst  a  stubble,  short  and  bare  — 
So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with  spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  midst,  the  open  sand." 

is  a  close  imitation  —  although  the  situation  is 
different  —  of  II.  XI  67—71  : 

0?  5',  u>q  T>oLf£yjfrrlpzg  kvxvriot  aAA^Aacn 
oypunt  zaxCvgxtiv  avSpoq  pcxxxpoq  yjxt  xpoupxv 
TTUpdiV  yj  KpiBrjaV)  TO.  dc  cipxypcxrx  Tacptp&X  7ri7TTZ>, 
kg  Tptisg  kou  'Ay^auolj  epr1  cOJJiXcurt  Srspbvrsc 
'fifyoovj  oiS1  erepot  'pvaovr'  bXbolo  tpo/Soto- 

The  lines: 

"And  he  ran  forward  and  embraced  his  knees, 
And  clasp'd  his  hand  within  his  own,  and  said :  — 

may  be  compared  with  II.  I.  500 — 501 : 

%au  px  irapodF  xLrcTc  'Axz-i^ero  utau  'Aa/?e  yoCvvu 
(ncauYj. 

and  with  II.  VI  253: 

l)    English  Translation  by  A.  T.  Murray  (Loeb's  Classical  Library.) 
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The  scene  in  which  Rustum  ponders  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  reconciliation  with  Sohrab  recalls 
the  episode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomedes  in  II.  VI  212 — 229. 

The  lines : 

".  .  .  and  proffer  courteous  gifts 
A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way." 

are  an  echo  of  II.  VI  218 — 220: 

ci  3z  noil  kAkr\XoL<TL  Wopov  {-eivYjia  KtfAor 
Fotvvjq  yiiv  ^werr/^a  'S'tdou  (pobiw  <p<xEivbvy 

In  the  line: 

"Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Sohrab's  face  and  flee!" 

the  word  "rash"  recalls  the  Homeric  trjzrTloq  as  used 
in  II.  Ill  414;  Od.  IX  494;  XII  21,  etc. 
The  long  passage: 

"He  spoke,  and  Rustum  answer'd  not,  but  hurled 

His  spear;  

 and  Sohrab  saw  it  come 

And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash ;  the  spear 
Hiss'd,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the  sand, 
Which  it  sent  flying  wide;  —  then  Sohrab  threw 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum's  shield ;  sharp  rang, 
The  iron  plates  rang  sharp,  but  turned  the  spear. 
And  Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 
Could  wield;  an  unlopp'd  trunk  it  was,  and  huge, 
Still  rough  —  like  those  which  men  in  treeless  plains 
To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded  rivers, 

  so  huge 

The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and  struck 
One  stroke;  and  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside, 
Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake  and  the  club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leapt  from  Rustum's  hand." 

shows  Arnold's  skill  in  combining  various  Homeric 
elements,  with  much  that  is  original,  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  Homeric  passages  here  laid  under  contri- 
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bution  are  II.  XXII  273—276;  (XIII  402—405;  XVII 
525—526;)  VII  258—269;  XVI  139—144;  Od.  IX 
319—324. 

The  lines: 

"Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry  spears, 
And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand, 
And  pledge  each  other  in  red  wine,  like  friends. 
And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustum's  deeds. 
There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host, 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  no  pang ; 
Champions  enough  Afrasiab  has,  whom  thou 
Mayst  fight;  fight  them,  when  they  confront  thy  spear! 
But  oh,  let  there  be  peace  'twixt  thee  and  me!" 

again  recall  II.  VI  212 — 229: 

r\)Q  '(par,  ly  'r^rpvj  S\  /3or,u  xyxzrcc  AiofiYjdiqg. 
sy/og  V>\v  xa.TZTr£cv  ivl  yj&ovt  iroufaufiortipr, 
xirxp  8  fieeXr/Jouri  irpoavpSa  irotuhx  fax/iaw 
ily\  pa  v6  pLc.  ^eluoq  irxTptiibq  etrtri  irafaxioq' 

tyj&x  S'  aAA^AfaW  z/.etopccS-x  y.x>  SI  bfitfaov 
iro/./.o\  ui'j  yap  zpcol  TpGteq  %/.v.to;.  r  kirbcoupot 
%TUvifisv  %  ov  y.i  B-eoc  ye  ir'opr,  nuu  iro<r<Ti  leq^a), 
iroX'/.o'.  S'xj  rrz\    A/xtot  ivatpkfiev,  ov  yte  SCv/yxi ." 

The  passage: 

''Blazed  bright  and  baleful,  like  that  autumn-star, 
The  baleful  sign  of  fevers." 

may  be  compared  with  II.  XXII  26 — 31: 

Utq  t'  currkp*  

iq  pa  r    bir(>>pr\q  eltriv,  apityifaot  Si  j=oi  xlyxl 

tpadvovTOLi  

fax.fjLirphTCK.Toq  fizv  0  yiTTi,  wx%bv  Si  Tc  a-r^jux  tItwtx'., 
ym  ti  (pipe',  irz/j.yj  irvpsTov  SfciXolm  PpoToltrtv. 

Rustum's  scornful  words: 

"Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and  wine! 
Remember  all  thy  valour;  try  thy  feints 
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And  cunning  I  all  the  pity  I  had  is  gone; 

Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before  both  the  hosts 

With  thy  light  skipping  tricks  and  thy  girl's  wiles." 

are  an  adaptation  of  II.  XXII  26  r — 267: 

"Ekto/7,  [j,rj  fzoi,  aAacrre,  crvvy]pcoa-6ua,q  ky'opiuz. 

7T0(.VT01Y]C   b,pZTT,q    {At  pLVYjCTVsZO'    VltV    <Tl    pLCtA*  y^pY] 

odyjjLrfrr\v  r   epifizvixi  you.  SrcKpcr.xAiov  7roA£pu<TT'/iu. 

The  splendid  passage : 

"And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars  took  part 

In  that  unnatural  conflict;  for  a  cloud 

Grew  suddenly  in  Heaven,  and  dark'd  the  sun 

Over  the  fighters'  heads;  and  a  wind  rose 

Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the  plain, 

And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapp'd  the  pair. 

In  gloom  the  twain  were  wrapp'd,  and  they  alone; 

For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either  hand 

Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was  pure, 

And  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  in  the  gloom  they  fought,  with  bloodshot  eyes 

And  labouring  breath." 

was  suggested  by  II.  XVII  366 — 377: 

wq  a  pdv  ' ' fzapvxvro  dipctxq  7ri>pGq,  oudi  ye  (potiriq 
ovre  7tot   r\kXiov  cnzcv  e/xpcevou  cure  (te?^y)vy]v 
rfipi  yap  wzriyovTo  fioiyYi  evt  cW«  ocpitTroi 
z(TTX(rtxv  afjitpl  Meuoircocdr]  y/xTotTsS-UYj&Ti. 
61  S'  aXXoi  Tpueq  ycCi  k'OyvrjfjiiSeq  'Ay^auol 
evwqAot  'iroXifJutyv  vtt'  atSripi,  'tzttktg  tfcu/yyi 
r\zXioC  o§£ta,  vztpoq  ci'olt  (paivero  Traa-Yjq 
ytxLYjq  ou$'  opioiv  

 Tol  ^'  h  jue<7(*>  kXyl  licvxryov 

Ytipt  you  TTo'Aepcu,  'reipovTo       y/jAet  y&Ayui 
Gvcroi  ckpta-roi  e<rocv. 

Sohrab's  words :  _ 

—  "Yet  thy  fierce  boast  is  vain 
Thou  didst  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful  man ! 
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No!  Rustum  slays  me  and  this  filial  heart. 
For  were  I  match'd  with  ten  such  men  as  thee, 
And  I  were  that  which  till  to-day  I  was, 
They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing  here, 
But  that  beloved  name  unnerved  my  arm  — 

....  and  thy  spear  transfixed  an  unarmed  foe." 

are  plainly  a  free  adaptation  of  Patroclos'  dying  words 
in  II.  XVI  844—850. 

Sohrab's  lament: 

"Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her, 

My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells 

With  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  grows  grey 

With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords, 

Her  most  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 

Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp, 

With  spoils  and  honour,  when  the  war  is  done." 

recalls  Hector's  sad  farewell  in  II.  VI  450 — 455  and 
his  prayer  for  young  Astyanax  in  479 — 482. 

In  the  passage : 

"The  anguish  of  the  deep-fixed  spear  grew  fierce, 

And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel, 

And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die  —  " 

we  trace  the  Homeric  conception  that  death  follows 
immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  spear,  the  soul 
departing  from  the  body  through  the  wound,  as 
illustrated  by  II.  XVI  502 — 505. 

The  simile  contained  in  the  lines : 

"Then  with  weak  hasty  fingers,  Sohrab  loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his  arm, 
And  show'd  a  sign  in  faint  vermilion  points 
Prick'd ;  as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 
Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porcelain  vase, 
An  emperor's  gift  —  at  early  morn  he  paints, 
And  all  day  long,  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp 
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Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin  hands  — 

So  delicately  prick'd  the  sign  appear'd 

On  Sohrab's  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum's  seal." 

has  been  compared  for  its  verbal  similarity  as  well  as 
for  the  Homeric  addition  of  picturesque  details  to 
II.  IV  141  — 147  : 

co£       ere  rig  r    eXefp<xvT<x  yuv/j  (poiviyu  juc/jvy; 
Mrpvlg  Yjl  Ras^a,  7rapyjiov  epcpczvai  "inru>v, 
yteiTou  5°  kv  S-aAa^w,  TroXeeg  re  pciv  r\pri<To(.vTo 
i7T7rf,eq  (popietv,  /faovAyji  £i  neirau  ayotXpux, 

Cf.flfpOTS.pOV   KOCTfCOq   3"'   "sT^TCO   £X(XTY;pi   Tl  YJjliOQ, 

toioi  toi,  MeveAae,  pciavS-Yjv  (xYpiaTi  fiYjpol 
zLfpueeg  ytvfifzatt  te  l$£  crfpopa.  y,<k?i  OTevep^re. 

The  description  of  Rustum's  grief  for  his  son  resembles 
the  picture  of  Achilles  mourning  for  his  friend ;  the 
"mute  woe"  of  Sohrab's  horse,  Ruksh,  recalls  the  grief 
ol  Achilles'  horses  over  Patroclos'  death. 

Sohrab's  words : 

—  "I  but  meet  to-day 
The  doom  which  at  my  birth  was  written  down 
In  Heaven." 

reveal  a  belief  in  fatalism  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Homer,  as  in  Od.  VII  196 — 198;  II.  Ill  308 — 309; 
VI  487—489;  XVI  441—442;  XX  127—128. 

Rustum's  lament: 

"Oh,  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  mel 

Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 

Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o'er  my  head!" 

was  evidently  influenced  by  Helen's  ugentle  words'' 
in  11.  VI  345 — 348,  quoted  above  to  illustrate  Tennyson's 
adaptation. 

The  passage : 

''Fear  notl  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son, 

So  shall  it  be;  for  I  will  burn  my  tents, 

And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with  me, 
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And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 

And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee, 

With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my  friends. 

And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all, 

And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave." 

affords  another  illustration  of  the  skill  and  felicity  with 
which  Arnold  has  combined  detached  Homeric  passages 
into  an  independent  and  consistent  whole.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  Homeric  manner  this  speech  of  Rustum's 
is  a  repetition,  u mutatis  mutandis",  of  the  words  of 
Sohrab,  the  other  party  to  the  dialogue.  The  Homeric 
passages  drawn  upon  are  II.  XXIV  669 — 670 ;  XXII 
352—353;  XVI  671—675: 

"tVrou  rot  %<xl  TotbTOi ,  yipov  JlpL<xa\  dyg  <rb  yeXelzig' 
G"fcrj(T(j)  ykp  ToXejUOv  t'o<t<tcv  yjp'ovov  Zcrcrcv  avwyixc" 

oLd'  &g  (re  ye  ttqtvicx.  pcrjTYjp 
h&epievY)  Xejeea-a-i  yoYjcrzrat,  ov  Wky.iv  oti/rY), 

7repi7re  3e  pew  7ropL7roXcrrj  apux  Y,p%L7rvoX<TL  (pipecrS-M, 
"TVva)  %au  BazAxreo  didupcaocriv,  oi  pan  pew  w^a 
Srricroucr'  iv  AvyAYjg  eupe'ir\g  ttlow  ^Vj^w, 
ez/S-a  j=e  TotpybcroiKTi  Kxa-iyi/YjTo'i  re  firtxi  re 
Tupcftu  re  <tty}\yi  re-  to  ydp  yepag  kcrrl  3r<xi>bvT(AV ." 

We  may  also  compare  II.  XI  371;  XVI  457; 
XVII  434 — 435-  Od.  XII  14 — 15.  The  expression 
uthat  lovely  earth"  recalls  Homer's  frequent  use  of 
kpoLTtiv'og,  applied  to  countries  and  cities,  as  in  Od.  VII  79: 

EyepiYiv  epareivyju  ;  and  in  II.  Ill  239:  Awe^Kifiovog  e§  z pot.rztvrlg . 

The  description  of  Sohrab's  death: 

"Till  now  all  strength  was  ebb'd.  and  from  his  limbs 

Unwillingly  the  spirit  fled  away, 

Regretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it  left, 

And  youth,  and  bloom  and  this  delightful  world." 
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recalls  Homer's  description  of  the  dying  Patroclos  in 
II.  XVI  855-857: 

tog  <kp<x  fjuv  j=ei7rbvr<x  reXog  SravkroC  eVaA^e- 
tyvyrjr,  3'  ex,  p&Etov  7rr(/.^ivr\  "A j=idb<r3'  kfleftyixei, 

Though  far  less  frequent  than  in  Sohrab  and 
Rustum  Homeric  echoes  are  also  found  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  Balder  Dead.  Herbert  Paul  draws  attention 
to  the  following  speech  of  Balder: 

"Hermod  the  nimble,  gild  me  not  my  death! 

Better  to  live  a  serf,  a  captured  man, 

Who  scatters  rushes  in  a  master's  hall, 

Than  to  be  crown'd  king  here,  and  rule  the  dead." 

which  bears  close  resemblance  to  Achilles'  words, 
Od.  XI  488—491  : 

ju}]  $r)  fjLoc  SroivxTQv  ye  irxpotCdot)  (poLiSifji  'O^wnreS. 
ftouXoifjLYiv  yJ  eirapoupog  ktov  Svjreueftev*  #AAco, 
a.v$pt  7raLp^  axkripto,  m  fir)  ftioroq  7roXlg  efy, 
Y]  ttolo-lv  vexue<T<ri  ytacTaup&tfievot<rt  fotvacrcreiv . 

For  further  illustrations  of  Homeric  influence  in 
Balder  Dead  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  W.  P. 
Mustard's  Homeric  Echoes  in  Arnold's  ^Balder  Dead" 
("Studies  in  Honor  of  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve."  19 — 28.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GREEK  LYRIC  POETRY. 

Whereas  epic  poetry  is  concerned  with  the  outward 
world,  lyric  poetry  is  the  outcome  of  inner  experience 
and  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  culture,  when  man  has 
grown  conscious  of  the  world  of  hopes  and  fears, 
desires  and  passions  within  his  breast.  Lyric  poetry 
deals  with  the  boundless  range  of  human  feelings  and 
is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  expresses  with  power 
or  pathos  some  real  or  imagined  passion  of  the  writer 
which  the  world  at  large  can  also  recognize  for  its  own. 

It  was  in  the  years  between  750 — 500  B.C.,  as  with 
political  changes  man's  knowledge  and  experience  were 
widening,  that  the  new  form  of  poetry  arose  in  ancient 
Greece.  Greek  lyric  or  melic  poetry  was  meant  to  be 
sung,  so  that  words  and  music  formed  a  single  work 
of  art.  Yet  the  musical  accompaniment  was  only  what 
Plutarch1)  calls  the  "seasoning"  of  the  words.  We  may 
therefore  console  ourselves  for  our  ignorance  of  Greek 
music  with  the  reflection  that,  as  far  as  our  lyric 
fragments  go,  we  possess  the  essential,  the  statue, 
although  we  lack  the  colour  which  was  an  added  beauty 
to  the  Greeks. 

Greek  lyric  poetry  was  Aeolian  and  Dorian,  and 
the  different  characters  of  the  A^eolian  and  Dorian 
States  have  pressed  their  marks  on  the  two  kinds 
of  lyric  song.  "The  Aeolian  State",  says  Jebb,  uwas 
frequently  shaken  by  fickle  and  fiery  passion:  it 
was  indeed  the  storm-driven  ship  to  which  Alcaeus 
likened  it . .  .  Party  strife  was  restless  in  the  island. 


»)    Symp.  7,  8. 
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The  nobles,  whose  power  was  not  seldom  threatened 
or  overthrown  by  the  commons,  lived  a  life  of  stormy 
excitement,  of  love  and  war,  of  luxury  and  hardship, 
of  haughty  dominion  or  homeless  exile.  These  changes, 
like  sunlight  and  shadow  flitting  over  a  summer  sea, 
were  mirrored  in  their  Lyric  Poetry.  It  had  a  rapid 
flow,  a  gay  careless  grace  often  lit  up  by  a  sudden 
glow  of  passion,  and  a  wonderful  melody.  The  Aeolian 
ode  was  usually  meant  to  be  sung  by  a  single  voice 
and  was  on  a  light  and  simple  plan,  suited  to  the 
swift  and  burning  utterance  of  the  poet's  mood."1) 

One  of  the  great  Aeolian  singers  was  Alcaeus,  who 
wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  drinking-songs,  songs  of 
war  and  love,  but  of  whose  poetry  only  a  few  fragments 
are  left;  some  of  these  are  written  in  the  so-called 
Alcaic  stanza,  of  which  Tennyson  has  given  an  English 
specimen  in  the  following  lines: 

"O  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies, 
O  skilled  to  sing  of  time  or  eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages." 

Two  lines  link  his  name  with  another  no  less  famous: 

(fr.  55)  2)  'IosrAojc'  ay  vet.  fj,eXXiyb(j,zi<$z  Xasr^, 

tl  fU7rr\v,  aAAa  fie  ymXCm  oudbiq. 

Sappho  of  Lesbos,  in  her  own  melodious  words 

ftippoyog  u>$  or1  ckotBoq  b  A.icr(3ioq  hKkoSkTCOuriv 

was  a  woman  of  surpassing  artistic  genius,  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  harmonies  of  form  and  sound,  who 
expressed  her  intense  and  passionate  inner  life  in 
her  poetry,  writing  from  uthe  real  blood  of  her  heart 
and  the  real  flame  of  her  thought/'   uHer  exquisite 


l)    "Primer  of  Greek  Literature"  p.  58. 

3)    The  numbers  are  those  of  the  third  edition  of  Bergk. 
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love-lyrics  strike  and  sting  the  memory  in  lonely  places, 
or  at  sea,  among  all  loftier  sights  and  sounds  .  .  . 
seem  akin  to  fire  and  air,  being  themselves  all  air 
and  fire."  l)  The  metres  used  by  Sappho  are  simple, 
of  a  simplicity  that  veils  the  most  consummate  art. 
One  of  her  metres,  the  Sapphic  stanza,  has  been 
preserved  in  the  genuine  Greek  cadence  in  the  following 
lines  written  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Jebb  by  Tennyson: 

"Faded  every  violet,  all  the  roses, 
Gone  the  glorious  promise,  and  the  victim 
Broken  in  his  anger  of  Aphrodite 
Yields  to  the  victor." 

The  third  of  the  great  Aeolians,  Anacreon  of  Teos, 
wrote  gem-like  little  songs  of  love  and  joy  and  wine, 
which  have  been  translated  by  Cowley  and  Thomas 
Moore  and  have  become  the  prototypes  of  those 
graceful  trifles  called  Vers  de  Societe  and  of  the  songs 
of  love  and  gaiety  of  the  seventeenth  century  Cavaliers. 
The  collection  of  spurious  Anacreonta  are  probably 
all  of  the  Christian  era,  many  as  late  as  500  A.  D. 

Whereas  the  Aeolian  State  resembled  a  storm-tossed 
vessel,  the  Dorian  uwas  anchored  to  the  steadfast  faith 
of  the  Dorian  people  in  their  gods  and  in  the  usages 
handed  down  by  their  fathers.  A  stamp  of  severe 
symmetry  and  majesty  belonged  to  the  rites  of  the 
Dorian  religion,  to  the  Dorian  temples  and  statues 
and  poems.  Dorian  Lyric  Poetry  was  the  expression 
of  Dorian  life  in  all  its  public  and  social  energies. 
The  Dorian  lyrist,  unlike  the  Aeolian,  says  little  of 
himself.  ...  In  its  most  distinctive  form,  Dorian  Lyric 
Poetry  was  meant  to  be  sung,  not  by  a  single  voice, 
but  by  a  chorus."  2) 

Alcman  of  Sparta  wrote  hymns,  paeans  andl4parthenia", 


1)  Swinburne:  "Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews." 

2)  Op.  cit.  pp.  61,  62. 
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and  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  choral  lyric  an  artistic 
form  by  division  into  "strophe"  and  ^antistrophe", 
answering  to  the  balanced  movements  of  the  chorus 
to  left  and  right. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  writer  of  hymns,  paeans,  dirges, 
epitaphs  and  public  odes  is  distinguished  by  the  perfect 
purity  of  his  style,  by  his  unerring  sense  of  symmetry 
and  proportion,  by  the  Greek  culture  and  refinement 
revealed  in  his  art.  That  he  lived  under  special  divine 
guardianship  and  protection  is  narrated  by  Wordsworth 
in  the  following  lines: 

"I  find  it  written  of  Simonides 

That  travelling  in  strange  countries,  once  he  found 
A  corpse  that  lay  exposed  upon  the  ground, 
For  which,  with  pains,  he  caused  due  obsequies 
To  be  performed,  and  paid  all  holy  fees. 
Soon  after  this  man's  ghost  unto  him  came, 
And  told  him  not  to  sail,  as  was  his  aim. 
On  board  a  ship,  then  ready  for  the  seas. 
Simonides,  admonished  by  the  ghost, 
Remained  behind  :  the  ship  the  following  day 
Set  sail,  was  wrecked,  and  all  on  board  were  lost. 
Thus  was  the  tenderest  Poet  that  could  be 
Who  sang  in  ancient  Greece  this  moving  lay, 
Saved  out  of  many  by  his  piety. 

(1803) 

The  poem  is  interesting,  as  Prof.  Mackail  in  his 
Lectures  on  Poetry  has  pointed  out,  not  only  because 
it  shows  the  strong  attraction  the  ancient  poet  excer- 
cised  over  the  modern,  but  also,  because,  like  a  good 
deal  of  Wordsworth's  finest  work,  it  is  written  in  some- 
thing very  near  the  Simonidean  style. 

Pindar,  the  uTheban  eagle" 

"Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  air,"  1). 


*)  Gray :  "Progress  of  Poesy." 
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is    the  grandest    of   the    great    lyrists    of  Greece. 

In  strength,  nobility,  imagination,  in  stateliness, 
dignity,  in  technical  skill  he  bears  the  palm  of  lyric 
poets  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Yet  the  feelings 
inspired  by  the  perusal  of  Pindar's  poetry  are  rather 
those  of  awe  and  wonder  than  of  genuine  sympathy 
and  pure  delight.  "At  one  moment,  borne  on  by  the 
rush  of  his  language,  we  feel  as  if  there  was  never 
any  poetry  like  it;  at  another,  we  are  merely  dazzled 
and  fatigued,  and  the  impression  he  gives  in  the 
original  is  of  something  grotesque  and  almost  mon- 
strous ....  The  science  of  his  art  never  fails  him. 
He  handles  great  rhythmical  masses  with  absolute 
mastery  and  precision.  But  we  ache  in  this  whirl  of 
sound  for  the  vox  humana  ....''  (Mackail). 

The  Pindaric  Ode  with  its  regular  arrangement  of 
strophe,  antistrophe,  epode  is  constructed  on  a  system 
of  stringent  metrical  laws.  To  this  question  of  form 
we  shall  return  near  the  end  of  this  chapter  when 
some  kinds  of  Pindarics  in  English  poetry  will  be 
discussed.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  that 
among  English  poets  no  exact  or  very  near  parallel 
to  Pindar  can  be  found.  Gray,  who  in  The  Bard  and 
The  Progress  of  Poesy  observed  the  strict  laws  of  Pindaric 
hymnology,  was  said  by  Mason  to  possess  Pindar's  fire  ; 
Cowley's  tombstone  calls  him  "the  English  Pindar" ; 
but  neither  statement  is  justified  by  fact.  For  all  that 
it  is  certain,  as  Tucker  observes,  "that  over  all 
modern  lyric  poets,  even  over  those  who  could  not 
always  follow  his  meaning,  Pindar  has  exercised  the 
sway  of  a  master  and  imperial  spirit."  And  in  Jebb's 
eloquent  words :  "The  glory  of  his  song  has  passed 
for  ever  from  the  world  with  the  sound  of  the  rolling 
harmonies  on  which  it  once  was  borne,  with  the  splendour 
of  rushing  chariots  and  athletic  forms  around  which 
it  threw  its  radiance,  with  the  white-pillared  cities  by 
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the  Aegean  or  Sicilian  sea  in  which  it  wrought  its 
spell,  with  the  beliefs  or  joys  which  it  ennobled ;  but 
those  who  love  his  poetry,  and  who  strive  to  enter  into 
its  high  places,  can  still  know  that  they  breathe  a  pure 
and  bracing  air,  and  can  still  feel  vibrating  through  a 
clear  calm  sky  the  strong  pulse  of  the  eagle's  wings 
as  he  soars  with  steady  eyes  against  the  sun." 

Among  nineteenth  century  poets  Tennyson  especially 
was  a  lover  of  Greek  fragments  and  reflections  from 
the  lyrists  are  scattered  through  his  works.  In  a  letter 
to  James  Spedding  (1834)  he  says:  UI  have  written 
several  things  since  I  saw  you,  some  emulative  of  the 
Yi$l  kxc  Ppanyh  yuu  [ji,zyo>.Xo7rpz7rzQ l)  of  Alcaeus,  others  of  the 

sjcAoy/j  tG>v  ouofiar(x)V  ym  rftq  a-uuBricreoig  cwpiflztx  of  Simonides.'' 
The  influence  of  these  early  studies  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  some  poems  of  a  later  date.  We  quoted 
above  the  Alcaics  to  Milton,  which  the  poet  himself 
annotated  in  the  following  way:  "My  Alcaics  are  not 
intended  for  Horatian  Alcaics,  nor  are  Horace's  Alcaics 
the  Greek  Alcaics,  nor  are  his  Sapphics,  which  are 
vastly  inferior  to  Sappho's,  the  Greek  Sapphics.  The 
Horatian  Alcaic  is  perhaps  the  stateliest  metre  in  the 
world  except  the  Virgilian  hexameter  at  its  best;  but 
the  Greek  Alcaic, if  we  may  judge  from  the  two  or 
three  specimens  left,  had  a  much  freer  and  lighter 
movement:  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  old  Greek, 
if  he  knew  our  language,  would  admit  my  Alcaics  as 
legitimate  .  .  ."  s) 


})  On  this  passage  Mustard  ("Classical  Echoes  in  Tennyson."  Ch.  II 
p.  21.  Note  1.)  remarks:  "This  is  a  misquotation  from  memory  of  what 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says  of  Alcaeus:  'AAjeafofc  £e  (tyJz7tv.  to 
uiy/.Aovpbic  ytoci  (3pcx.yh,  v,<xi  r^b  fierx  7>iiv'oTr\Toq  (Reiske's  edition 
vol.  V  p.  421).  Nor  is  the  quotation  about  Simonides  quite  accurate." 

J)    "Memoir"  p.  425. 
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The  winter  scene  in  hi  Memoriam  CVII  —  the 
contrast  between  the  ice  and  snow  without  and  the 
good  cheer  and  blazing  fire  within: 

".  .  .  .  Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  North  and  East,  and  ice 
Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd  eaves, 

....  the  drifts  that  pass 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast.  But  fetch  the  wine. 
Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie, 
To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat;" 

may  have  been  adapted  from  Alcaeus,  fr.  34. l) 

"Tei  [jlIv  b  ZeCg,  ex,       opai/v  pciyxg 

#a/?/?aAAe  rbv  yj,i(jLu>v\  knl  pc\v  riBrscg 
7rup^  h  5i  ydpvaug  oivov  GLtpetSitog 
fiiXiy^pov. 

The  noble  passage  in  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  about  the  "toppling  crags  of 
Duty"  may  have  been  developed  from  the  fancy  in 
Simonides,  fr.  58,  that  "Virtue  dwells  upon  rocks  that 
are  hard  to  scale."  — 

$uo-<xpi/36iT0ig  sttI  Trirpxtg. 

The  path  of  duty  is,  to  be  sure,  proverbially  steep 
and  difficult  and  similar  expressions  occur  in  ancient 
and  modern  writers,  of  which  we  only  mention  "the 
steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven"  of  Shakespeare, 
Hamlet  I.  in.  48. 

To  Sappho  Tennyson  refers  in  The  Princess,  II,  where 


l)    Compare  also  Horace's  imitation  in  Ode  I  9. 
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she  is  mentioned  among  the  famous  women  who  "in 
art  of  grace  .  .  .  vied  with  any  man." 

Her  second  ode,  the  famous  "congress  of  passions"  :  x) 

<&adveTM  fioi  KTjVog  icrog  Seotcrcv 

£flfiev   &VY]p   QfTTiq   eVXVTtOg  TOl 

t^otvet,  ycott  yrKotcrtov  adit  tpuveC  - 
(rag  oTwoCet 

ytxt  yO&UraLQ  tptepbev,  rb  fiot  fiotv 
xotpSttxv  h  (TTYiSrzo-iv  sirTOourew 
big  yap  evidov  (3poyjiix>g  <re,  tpfavoiQ 
olUzv  £t'  e'fcer 

aAAa  wx/x  fizv  yXOxrcra  eaye,  Xerrov 
aSrwa  yjaw  irvp  traded  pofiameu, 
brrarea-art  dy  oud'v  opYjfi'y  krtppbfi  - 
fieuri  5"  anouat. 

a  dz  fitdpvg  Ywy^eerat,  rpbfiog  de 
ratcav  ay  pet,  ^Aw  pore  pat  dl  roiag 
efifit,  TeSrvaxyv  d'  bXiyt*>  'ndeCyg 
(pxtvofixt. 

of  which  the  English  version  by  Henry  F.  Wharton 
reads:  "That  man  seems  to  me  peer  of  gods,  who 
sits  in  thy  presence,  and  hears  close  to  him  thy  sweet 
speech  and  lovely  laughter;  that  indeed  makes  my 
heart  flutter  in  my  bosom.  For  when  I  see  thee  but 
a  little,  I  have  no  utterance  left,  my  tongue  is 
broken  down,  and  straightway  a  subtle  fire  has  run 
under  my  skin,  with  my  eyes  I  have  no  sight,  my 
ears  ring,  sweat  pours  down,  and  a  trembling  seizes 
all  my  body;  I  am  paler  than  grass  and  seem  in  my 
madness  little  better  than  one  dead"  —  has  been 
paraphrased  by  Tennyson  in  the  closing  section  of 
Eleanor e: 

"I  watch  thy  grace;  and  in  its  place 

My  heart  a  charmed  slumber  keeps, 

While  I  muse  upon  thy  face ; 

*)    Longinus.  "On  the  Sublime"  c.  10. 
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And  a  languid  fire  creeps 

Thro'  my  veins  to  all  my  frame, 

Dissolvingly  and  slowly;  soon 

From  thy  rose-red  lips  my  name 

Floweth ;  and  then,  as  in  a  swoon, 

With  dinning  sound  my  ears  are  rife, 

My  tremulous  tongue  faltereth ; 

I  lose  my  colour,  I  lose  my  breath, 

I  drink  the  cup  of  a  costly  death, 

Brimm'd  with  delirious  draughts  of  warmest  life. 

I  die  with  my  delight,  before 

I  hear  what  I  would  hear  from  thee;"  etc. 

The  influence  of  the  same  Greek  lyric  may  be 
traced  in  Tennyson's  Fatima: 

"Last  night,  when  some  one  spoke  his  name, 
From  my  swift  blood  that  went  and  came 
A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
Were  shiver' d  in  my  narrow  frame,"  etc. 

When  Fatima  was  first  published  the  motto  prefixed 
was  the  opening-  line  of  Sappho's  ode. 
The  passage  in  the  Leonine  Elegiacs: 
"The  ancient  poetess  singeth,  that  Hesperus  all 

things  bringeth, 
Soothing  the  wearied  mind:  bring  me  my  love,  Rosalind," 

and  the  line  in  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After: 

"Hesper,  whom  the  poet  call'd  the  Bringer  home 

of  all  good  things," 

allude  to  the  lines  of  Sappho,  95  : 

(pepitq  oby  (pipzg  odyx,  (pepeig  ckttd  pctxrepc  irafiSot.  — 

Lastly    Mariana^  though    avowedly    suggested  by 
Shakespeare,  may  have  been  influenced  by  Sappho,  52: 
A&we  fjclv  a  creAaz/i/a 

kyu  $k  fibu<x  >c<xre^c»>. 
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The  song  in  The  Miller' s  Daughter y  169 — 186  recalls 
the  twenty-second  ode  of  the  Anacreontea.  The  English 
lover  would  be  the  jewel  that  trembles  in  her  ear,1) 
uthe  girdle  about  her  dainty  waist",  uthe  necklace 
upon  her  balmy  bosom",  as  the  Greek  would  be  Cka 
band  for  her  breasts  and  a  pearl  on  her  neck"  — 

Y*od  fioLpyanpov  TpotyjjXto. 

Alcman's  description  of  the  halcyon,  vXiwopyupoq  ti'xpcq 
opvtq.  (fr.  26)  —  "the  sea-purple,  or  sea-shining  bird 
of  Spring",  suggested  "the  sea-blue  bird  of  March" 
in  In  Memoriam  XCI. 

To  Pindar  Tennyson  refers  in  The  Princess,  III  as 
uthe  bearded  Victor  of  ten  thousand  hymns".  In  the 
lines  -To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield" 

"2/^  ouxp  —  dream  of  a  shadow  —  go," 

the  quotation  is  from  Pyth.  VIII  135  : 

a-yukq  ovoLp  (kvS-puTToq  —  "a  dream  of  a  shadow  is  man." 

In  In  Memorian  LXXV: 

"And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song 
To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise," 

we  have  Pindar's  phrase  olpoq  tpvuv.  Pyth.  IV  5. 
The  passage  in  Sea  Dreams: 

"my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  glass 
Wrecked  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold," 

has  been  compared  with  Pindar's  fragment,  Scol.  IX, 
"and  on  a  sea  of  golden  wealth  we  all  alike  go  sailing 
toward  an  unreal  strand."  — 

TrOJvyzi  £'iz/  ffoXvy^piitroio  7tXo6tov 
Tavreq  Tea  vio^Liv  tyeudrj  Tpoq  aytrou/. 


l)    Cp.  also  Shakespeare,  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  II  II.  24. 
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From  the  Memoir  we  know  that  Tennyson  espe- 
cially admired  "the  great  picture  of  the  life  of  Heaven" 
in  the  second  Olympian  ode.  and  the  picture  of  the 
Elysium  in  Hades  in  the  threnody  roi<n  /.xpirei  ph.  To 
the  first  of  these  Greek  poems  Tennyson  alludes  in 
the  description  of  the  "flowery  levels  underneath  the 
crag"  in  The  Princess,  III: 

"for  indeed  these  fields 
Are  lovely,  lovelier  not  the  Elysian  lawns. 
Where  paced  the  Demigods  of  old.  and  saw 
The  soft  white  vapour  streak  the  crowned  towers 
Built  to  the  Sun." 

With  these  lines  we  may  compare  Pindar's  picture. 
Ol.  II  70:  "Then  whosoever .  .  .  have  refrained  their 
souls  from  all  iniquity,  travel  the  road  of  Zeus  unto 
the  tower  of  Kronos :  there  round  the  islands  of  the 
blest  the  Ocean-breezes  blow,  and  9-olden  flowers  are 

o 

glowing,"  ])  etc. 

And  the  concluding  verses  to  Tiresias  are  almost 
a  translation  from  Pindar's  famous  threnody: 

kou  rz    uev  'rr:;:  yuftvaaioig  <r£>.  rz:  51  tictz";. 
rz    01  ■czc'j.'.yyi'TT'.  nzrzvrxi^  Tacpa  ~i  nparn 

UOLvBrr^  xtxs  r&$-a/.s>  z/.2:z 
sSf&x  TfzpxTzv  %xtx  y&pov  yfiivxTxi 
y.  'i    ~,y.    'jny/yj-7'j.o       :    rry.i'cxvii  -rx>rz~y. 

r;>  ir::;;>  zcvs)  zvrx1.  ty.ztz; 
f3/:ry:z:  o>z'cz:xs  ss/.rzz  Tzrxuz:  .   .  . 

Compare  Tennyson's  iines: 

"and  these  eyes  will  find 
The  men  I  knew,  and  watch  the  chariot  whirl 
About  the  goal  again,  and  hunters  race 
The  shadowy  lion,  and  the  warrior-kings, 
In  height  and  prowess  more  than  human,  strive 


Y)    Translation  of  E.  Myers 
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Again  for  glory,  while  the  golden  lyre 

Is  ever  sounding  in  heroic  ears 

Heroic  hymns,  and  every  way  the  vales 

Wind,  clouded  with  the  grateful  incense-fume 

Of  those  who  mix  all  odour  to  the  Gods 

On  one  far  height  in  one  far-shining  fire." 

When  a  boy,  Swinburne  was  devoted  to  the  Eton 
Poetae  Graeci,  on  which  was  founded  his  passion  for 
Sappho,  which  lasted  through  life  and  grew  stronger 
with  the  years.  This  sympathy,  combined  with  his 
marvellous  metrical  skill,  enabled  the  poet  to  master 
the  Sapphic  metre  and  produce  a  succession  of  Sapphic 
stanzas  with  the  genuine  ring  and  cadence  of  the  Greek: 

'•All  the  night  sleep  came  not  upon  my  eyelids, 
Shed  not  dew,  nor  shook  nor  unclosed  a  feather, 
Yet  with  lips  shut  close  and  with  eyes  of  iron 
Stood  and  beheld  me. 

Then  to  me  so  lying  awake  a  vision 
Came  without  sleep  over  the  seas  and  touched  me, 
Softly  touched  mine  eyelids  and  lips ;  and  I  too, 
Full  of  the  vision, 

Saw  tTie  white  implacable  Aphrodite, 
Saw  the  hair  unbound  and  the  feet  unsandalled 
Shine  as  fire  of  sunset  on  western  waters; 
Saw  the  reluctant 

Feet,  the  straining  plumes  of  the  doves  that  drew  her. 
Looking  always,  looking  with  necks  reverted, 
Back  to  Lesbos,  back  to  the  hills  whereunder 
Shone  Mytilene ;"  etc. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  in  these  lines  of  Sappho's 
ode  to  Aphrodite,  which  has  inspired  large  portions 
of  Swinburne's  Anactoria,  that  monument  in  "a  baser 
and  later  language"  to  the  "divine  words  which  even 
when  a  boy  [he]  could  not  but  recognize  as  divine." 
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In  Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews  the  poet  says:  "The 
keynote  which  I  have  here  touched  was  struck  long 
since  by  Sappho.  Here  and  there,  I  need  not  say, 
I  have  rendered  into  English  the  very  words  of 
Sappho."  But  in  rendering  Sappho,  Swinburne  has 
done  what  modern  translators  almost  inevitably  do : 
he  has  dilated  and  diluted  the  pregnant  Greek  phrases 
and  travestied  with  gorgeous  rhetoric  the  exquisite 
simplicity  of  Sappho's  lines. 
On  Sappho's  first  ode : 

ttoli  Afag,  ^oA6^-Aok£,  AcW^aa/  ere, 
jur)  fz    (ka-onKTi  fJL'rjT    cvioticri  dapeva., 

TTOTVLOf. ,  SxjfJLCV 

aAAa  tijiS'  eAS-',  ou7Tot<x  ycare/jwra 
rag  epca.g  ocudug  olCqutol'  7T~S]Xi>c 
eyctoeg,  novrpog       dbpcov  Xlttoktol 
y^piitriov  yjAS-es 

oLpfjL   Liroi%eC%ot«roim  yMXoi  Si  (r'xyov 
weeg  crrpouB-oc  7rip\  yag  pceXabag 
ttuwol  Siveuureg  Trrip1  air  Lpavtx>,  ou'S-e  - 
pog  cita  /u,ect(T(x>. 

atya       i^iyiovro'  rb        co  pLay.aipa^ 
pLZiSiacrata-'  aSravary  Tpocr^Tno, 
r\pz\  ottl  drjure  TZTovS-a  ymtti 
$Y)ure  xoiXrjpii, 

yZiTTi  pioi  pcaXicrra  3"£Aw  yevecS-ac 
pcaevbXa  Srtjpiy  riven  drjurz  Ile^a) 
fAolg  ayrjv  eg  vav  (pcXbrara,  rig  cr\  w 

•tad  yap  ad  (peCyei,  ray^iug  Sito^si, 
ad       dupa  pci]  3zy,£r\  aAAa  ^a>a-£^, 
ad  3e  per,  tpiXzi,  ray^eoig  (ptXrjcrzt 
%tJj%  iSriXoura. 
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e'AS-£  pcoi  x,otL  vvv,  yjxke7rd(.v  Xutrov 
Ik  pcspipivav,  ccrora,  £i  pcot  rkXtcrcrou 
Srvfioc  tjueppzc,  reXecrow   nri>  £'ai/ra 

<TbfJifjL(X.y[Oq  Z(T(TO. 

are  based  passages  as  these  —  where  the  lines  in  italics 
are  literal  translations  — : 

For  I  beheld  in  sleep  the  light  that  is 

In  her  high  place  in  Paphos,  heard  the  kiss 

Of  body  and  soul  that  mix  with  eager  tears 

And  laughter  stinging  through  the  eyes  and  ears, 

Saw  Love,  as  burning  flame  from  crown  to  feet, 

Imperishable,  upon  her  storied  seat; 

Clear  eyelids  lifted  toward  the  north  and  south, 

A  mind  of  many  colours,  and  a  mouth 

Of  many  tunes  and  kisses;  and  she  bowed, 

With  all  her  subtle  face  laughing  aloud, 

Bowed  down  upon  me,  saying,  "Who  doth  thee  wrong, 

Sappho?"  


Yet  the  queen  laughed  from  her  sweet  heart  and  said: 

"Even  she  thai  flies  shall  follow  for  thy  sake, 
And  she  shall  give  thee  gifts  that  would  not  take, 
Shall  kiss  that  would  not  kiss  thee"  (Yea,  kiss  me) 
"  When  thou  wouldst  not"  —  when  I  would  not  kiss  theel 

Sappho's  lines: 

fr.  68.  KarS-ocvoiro-a  Vz  nda-ecu  ttoto.,  vmo  /xvtxpexrCvcx.  veS-ev 

'io-crer   ours,  tot   out   u&Tepov  ou  ykp  Trzdeyjtq  fipodw 
t6)V  l?c  Tlizpictq,  aAA'  a.(pa.vY}q  Wr\v  'Atdot  dbpcoiq 
<poLTa.cre.iq  ired'  kpLcritpw  v£k6<j)i>  kyc7rs.7T0T<x/u.£ux. 

were  dilated  by  Swinburne  into  the  following  passage : 
"Thee  too  the  years  shall  cover;  thou  shalt  be 
As  the  rose  born  of  one  same  blood  with  thee, 
As  a  song  sung,  as  a  word  said,  and  fall 
Flower-wise,  and  be  not  any  more  at  all, 
Nor  any  memory  of  thee  anywhere; 
For  never  Muse  has  bound  above  thine  hair 
The  high  Pierian  flower  whose  graft  outgrows 
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All  summer  kinship  of  the  mortal  rose 
And  colour  of  deciduous  days,  nor  shed 
Reflex  and  flush  of  heaven  about  thine  head, 
Nor  reddened  brows  made  pale  by  floral  grief 
With  splendid  shadow  from  that  lordlier  leaf ; 
Yea,  thou  shalt  be  forgotten  like  spilt  wine." 

whereas  on  Sappho's  simple  phrase: 

fr.  32.     MraerecrS-oH  tokh  <p<x[ii  ym  wrrepov  czju/uew. 

was  built  by  Swinburne  the  gorgeous  fabric  of  this 
vision: 

"But  me 

Men  shall  not  see  bright  fire  nor  hear  the  sea, 
Nor  mix  their  hearts  with  music,  nor  behold 
Cast  forth  of  heaven,  with  feet  of  awful  gold 
And  plumeless  wings  that  make  the  bright  air  blind, 
Lightnings,  with  thunder  for  a  hound  behind 
Hunting  through  fields  unfurrowed  and  unsown, 
But  in  the  light  and  laughter,  in  the  moan 
And  music,  and  in  grasp  of  lip  and  hand 
And  shudder  of  water  that  makes  felt  on  land 
The  immeasurable  tremor  of  all  the  sea. 
Memories  shall  mix  and  metaphors  of  me." 

Near  the  end  of  the  poem,  in  the  words: 

"Last  year,  when  I  loved  Atthis  .  .  .  ." 

he  touches  a  theme,  to  which  in  later  years,  with 
matured  power  of  expression,  he  recurs  in  On  the 
Cliffs,  a  hyperbolical  eulogy  of  the  genius  of  Sappho, 
inlaid  with  translations  of  some  fragments  of  her  verse : 

"/  loved  thee,  hark,  one  tenderer  note  than  all  — 
Atthis,  of  old  time  once  —  one  low  long  fall, 
Sighing  —  one  long  low  lovely  loveless  call, 
Dying  —  one  pause  in  song  so  flamelike  fast  — 
Atthis,  long  since  in  old  time  overpast  — 
One  soft  first  pause  and  last."  — 
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Yet  these  lines,  for  all  their  tender  beauty,  fall 
short  of  Sappho's  words : 

fr.  33-     'HpoLfuxv  /xh  syoi  o-eS-ei/,  "ArS-*,  7r6(.A<xc  -tc'qml. 

—  just  uone  sliding  sigh  and  whisper  of  sound". 

Not  only  has  Swinburne  dilated  Sappho's  poetry, 
but  he  has  also  distorted  its  sense.  Instead  of  presenting 
Sappho's  ardent  but  not  unnatural  love  of  Anactoria, 
he  has  debased  her  passion  into  that  perverse  sadism 
that  gloats  on  the  pain  and  the  torture  of  its  object  — 
nay,  would  immolate  the  lover  on  the  altar  of  its 
cruel  lust : 

"I  would  my  love  could  kill  thee ;  I  am  satiated 
With  seeing  thee  live,  and  fain  would  have  thee  dead. 


I  would  find  grievous  ways  to  have  thee  slain, 
Intense  device,  and  superflux  of  pain  ; 
Vex  thee  with  amorous  agonies,  and  shake 
Life  at  thy  lips,  and  leave  it  there  to  ache  ; 
Strain  out  thy  soul  with  pangs  too  soft  to  kill, 
Intolerable  interludes,  and  infinite  ill; 
Relapse  and  reluctation  of  the  breath, 
Dumb  tunes  and  shuddering  semitones  of  death. 

Strike  pang  from  pang  as  note  is  struck  from  note, 
Catch  the  sob's  middle  music  in  thy  throat, 
Take  thy  limbs  living,  and  new-mould  with  these 
A  lyre  of  many  faultless  agonies?" 

It  is  this  perverted  passion  which,  to  my  mind,  renders 
Swinburne's  Anactoria  in  spirit  as  in  language  far  in- 
ferior to  Sappho's  verse. 

Matthew  Arnold's  A  modern  Sappho  merely  strikes 
the  note  of  neglected  passion  but  bears  no  resemblance 
to  Sappho's  poetry  either  in  sentiment  or  in  words. 
Still  Arnold,  too,  was  a  reader  of  Greek  fragments  and 
reveals  the  influence  of  the  lyrists  in  his  work.  But  his 
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debt  to  Greek  lyric  poetry  may  be  rather  appreciated 
in  the  reading,  than  exactly  defined  or  illustrated  by 
line  or  phrase.  Churton  Collins  says:  uWe  may  notice 
that  it  is  not  so  much  in  what  is  formal  and  susceptible 
of  exact  estimation,  that  the  influence  of  poetry  on 
poetry  is  most  real.  The  indebtedness  of  our  poets  to 
Greece,  - where  that  indebtedness  is  greatest,  is  often 
such  as  evades  illustrative  definition."  l). 

In  conclusion  of  this  chapter  a  few  words  should  be 
said  on  the  imitations  in  English  literature  of  Pindar's 
Epinician  Odes.  Swinburne,  in  the  Dedicatory  Epistle 
to  the  Poetical  Works  (1904),  says:  "The  ode  or  hymn 
—  I  need  remind  no  probable  reader  that  the  terms 
are  synonymous  in  the  speech  of  Pindar  —  asserts  its 
primacy  or  pre-eminence  over  other  forms  of  poetry  in 
the  very  name  which  defines  or  proclaims  it  as  essen- 
tially the  song;  as  something  above  all  less  pure  and 
absolute  kinds  of  song  by  the  very  nature  and  law 
of  its  being.  The  Greek  form,  with  its  regular  arran- 
gement of  turn,  return,  and  aftersong,  is  not  to  be 
imitated  because  it  is  Greek,  but  to  be  adopted  because 
it  is  best:  the  very  best,  as  a  rule,  that  could  be 
imagined  for  lyrical  expression  of  the  thing  conceived  or 
lyrical  aspiration  towards  the  aim  imagined.  The  rhythmic 
reason  of  its  rigid  but  not  arbitrary  law  lies  simply 
and  solely  in  the  charm  of  its  regular  variations.  This 
can  be  given  in  English  as  clearly  and  fully,  if  not  so 
sweetly  and  subtly,  as  in  Greek ;  and  should,  therefore, 
be  expected  and  required  in  an  English  poem  of  the 
same  nature  and  proportion  ...  It  seems  strange  to 
me,  our  language  being  what  it  is,  that  our  literature 
should  be  no  richer  than  it  is  in  examples  of  the  higher  — 
or  at  least  the  more  capacious  and  ambitious  kind  of 


J)  "Greek  Influence  on  English  Poetry"  p.  71. 
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ode.''  Indeed,  in  English  poetry,  the  pseudo-Pindaric 
and  other  odes  are  more  numerous  than  those  that 
strictly  observe  the  Pindaric  laws.  The  pseudo-Pindarics 
were  called  into  being  by  Cowley  ("Pindarique  Odes'') 
and  among  them  we  count  such  memorable  poems  as 
Dryden's  Song  for  St.  Cecilia 's  Day  and  Alexander  s 
Feast  and  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality, which  are  uwild  and  licentious  compositions 
in  verses  of  every  variety  of  syllables  and  feet."  l) 
Other  variants  of  the  Pindaric,  which  do  not  adopt  the 
threefold  structure,  but  still  retain  ,,an  accurately  cor- 
responsive  or  antiphonal  scheme  of  music"  are  Coleridge's 
France:  an  Ode,  Shelley's  Ode  to  Liberty  and  Swinburne's 
Armada.  Among  regular  Pindarics  we  may  mention 
—  besides  Gray's  Bard  and  Progress  of  Poesy  noted 
above  —  Shelley's  grand  Ode  on  Naples,  Swinburne's 
Ode  on  Athens  and  On  the  Insurrection  in  Candia,  and 
the  latter  poet's  Choruses  in  Erechtheus,  to  which 
attention  will  again  be  drawn  in  the  following  chapter 
where  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Drama  on  the  English 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  discussed. 


J)  Churton  Collins:  Op.  Cit.  p.  74. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GREEK  DRAMA. 
AESCHYLUS,  SOPHOCLES,  EURIPIDES. 

The  Greek  drama  had  its  origin  in  religious  rites. 
From  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of 
wine,  the  Vintage-feasts  celebrated  in  an  Attic  village 
sprang  the  drama  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides J).  Rustic  singers,  gathered  round  a  rude  altar 
of  wood  and  turf,  used  to  dance  and  sing  to  the  music 
of  the  Phrygian  flute,  relating  the  adventures  of  the 
god,  his  wanderings  over  the  earth,  the  dangers  attending 
his  triumphal  progress  to  establish  his  worship  in  India, 
in  Asia,  in  Greece.  And  gradually  these  worshippers 
would  feign  themselves  to  be  the  satyrs^  the  woodland 
beings  who  accompanied  the  god.  Then  a  member  of 
the  chorus,  called  V7rcy,ptr-/]g  or  answerer,  would  detach 
himself  from  his  companions  and  enact  the  part  of 
Dionysus  himself.  Or,  as  his  messenger,  he  would 
narrate  some  adventure  of  the  god  and  the  chorus 
would  express  in  song  the  feelings  his  recital  inspired. 
From  this  dithyramb  or  song  to  Dionysus  divided  between 
the  b7roY.piTr\q  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  vLopixpouog, 
sprang  plot  and  dialogue  of  the  drama;  out  of  the 
sympathetic  comments  of  the  general  body  of  singers 
sprang  the  Chorus,  that  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Greek  stage.  It  was  Aeschylus  who,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  second  actor,  created  out  of  the  rude  germ  of  a 
choral  hymn  the  Attic  tragedy,  the  supreme  achievement 
of  Greek  literary  art. 


l)  It  should  be  noted  that  both  tragedy  and  comedy  sprang  from  the 
Dionysiac  feasts. 
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The  three  great  tragic  poets  in  artistic  sequence  are 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

In  Aeschylus  all  is  in  the  grand  style  and  of  a 
severe  and  awe-inspiring  simplicity.  Majestic  heroes 
move  in  stately  manner  across  the  stage  and  fulfil  the 
doom  appointed  by  supernatural  powers.  —  Prometheus, 
by  stealing  fire  from  heaven,  provokes  the  anger  of 
the  new  king  Zeus  and,  chained  to  a  cliff  in  the 
Scythian  desert,  refuses  amid  threats  and  tortures  to 
divulge  the  secret  on  which  the  throne  of  Zeus  depends ; 
at  length,  uttering  his  last  defiance,  he  is  hurled  into 
the  abyss  amid  hurricane  and  earthquake  and  the 
terrible  thunder  of  the  King  of  gods.  —  Aeschylus 
was  a  profoundly  religious  nature,  deeply  impressed 
by  the  apparent  war  of  principles  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  And  anxious  to  bring  into  beneficent 
relation  humanity  and  the  gods  he  strove  to  penetrate 
to  a  higher  unity  in  which  the  seeming  discord  should 
be  resolved.  He  found  this  unity  in  a  supreme  law 
of  righteousness  which  is  enforced  by  Zeus  or  by 
Necessity,  the  Omnipotence  superior  to  the  gods. 
kiThus  in  Aeschylus",  says  Jebb,  uwe  are  led  up  to  the 
mysterious  sources  of  divine  and  moral  law.  The  war 
between  the  gods  of  heaven  and  hell  is  found  to  be 
no  longer  implacable,  since  both,  constrained  by 
Necessity  and  aided  by  her  daemonic  ministers,  are 
working  in  the  cause  of  Righteousness."1). 

Whereas  Aeschylus  represents  superhuman  heroes 
in  conflict  with  the  gods,  Sophocles  is  pre-eminently 
the  dramatist  of  the  human  heart.  He  excels  in 
delineating  with  subtle  touches  the  great  primary 
emotions  of  the  soul.  And  where  Aeschylus  finds  the 
higher  unity  of  apparent  discord  in  a  divine  Righteous- 
ness, Sophocles  finds  a  solution  in  the   analysis  of 


3)  ''Primer  of  Greek  Literature."  pp.  82,  83. 


human  nature  itself.  uThe  deepest  instincts  of  human 
nature  itself,  its  affections,  its  pity,  its  terror,  bear 
witness  to  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  an  unwritten 
but  eternal  law  of  purity  which  is  always  identical 
with  the  true  will  of  the  gods,  though  not  always  with 
man's  positive  interpretation  of  that  will."  x). 

Euripides,  the  youngest  of  the  three  tragedians, 
stands  far  from  Sophocles  and  further  from  Aeschylus, 
representing  a  new  order  of  ideas  and  a  different  con- 
ception of  the  dramatist's  art.  He  is  altogether  more 
modern  in  the  atmosphere  of  homeliness  with  which 
he  surrounds  his  characters ;  in  his  unrestrained  pathos, 
which  made  Aristotle  call  him  the  "most  tragic"  of 
the  poets;  in  his  religious  ideas,  which  are  tinctured 
by  pantheism  and  strongly  influenced  by  the  doctrines 
of  Anaxagoras. 

In  later  years,  when  the  Attic  drama  had  spent  its 
prime,  Aristotle  gave  his  definition  of  tragedy  and 
formulated  the  canons  dramatic  poetry  should  observe. 

Tragedy  ",  he  says,  uis  a  representation  of  an  action 
that  is  grave  and  great,  complete  and  of  a  certain 
magnitude,  in  language  embellished  with  each  kind 
of  artistic  ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in 
separate  parts  of  the  play;  the  form  of  action,  not  of 
narrative;  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the  proper 
purgation  of  these  emotions."  2) 

On  the  structure  of  the  plot  Aristotle  remarks  that 
a  tragedy  should  have  a  ditrtg  or  complication  and  a 
XCo-ic  or  resolution,  separated  by  a  ucraPxc-cc  or  deci- 
sive turn.  This  ^cra/ftxa-^  may  be  simple  (octta-??)  and 
accompanied  by  recognition  (km.ryv^pia-tc)  or  by  recoil 
of  the  action  (a-e^wrerewc);  or  it  may  be  complex 
(^efl-Aey^ei/y?),   as   in   the   best  kind  of   tragedies,  and 


Op.  Cit.  p.  88. 
3)    "Poetics"  VI  2. 
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accompanied  by  recognition  and  recoil  of  the  action 
at  the  same  time. 

As  regards  the  Unities,  which  have  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  later  influence  of  the  Greek  drama, 
it  is  only  on  the  Unity  of  Action  that  Aristotle  insists; 
though  the  Unities  of  Place  and  Time  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  also  strictly  observed  on  the  ancient  stage. 
The  Unity  of  Action  comprises  unity  in  structure, 
which  excludes  a  double  plot  and  episodical  matter, 
and  unity  of  impression  which  implies  the  separation 
of  comedy  from  tragedy  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
uniform  seriousness  of  tone.  According  to  the  law  of 
Unity  of  Place  the  dramatic  action  should  be  confined 
throughout  to  one  place;  the  Unity  of  Time,  interpreted 
in  its  wider  sense,  limits  the  supposed  duration  of  the 
action  to  twenty-four  hours,  whereas,  in  its  narrower 
meaning,  it  forbids  that  the  supposed  time  of  the 
action  should  exceed  the  duration  of  the  represen- 
tation on  the  stage. 

it  is  these  Unities  of  Action,  Place  and  Time  which 
strongly  influenced  the  French  seventeenth  century 
drama,  and,  reinterpreted  by  French  literary  critics, 
were  adopted  as  canons  by  Dryden  and  the  classical 
school. 

Of  the  three  great  Attic  tragedians  Aeschylus  was 
revered  by  Shelley,  Landor,  Tennyson,  Swinburne ; 
next  to  him  Sophocles  was  greatly  admired  ;  but  whereas 
Shelley  read  Euripides  and  translated  his  satyric  drama 
The  Cyclops,  Landor  condemned  him  as  a  moralist 
rather  than  a  dramatist  and  disliked  his  plays  as 
containing  more  preachment  than  poetry.  And  of 
Swinburne  Edmund  Gosse  writes:  "I  never  clearly 
understood  the  reason  of  Swinburne's  frantical  objection 
to  Euripides  which  has  even  puzzled  Dr.  Verrall." 
We  know    that  he  was  furious  at  the  Athenaeum 
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description  of  Erechtheus  as  a  translation  of  Euripides 
and  replied :  "As  far  as  Erechtheus  can  be  said  to  be 
modelled  after  anybody,  it  is  modelled  throughout  on 
the  earliest  style  of  Aeschylus." 

During  his  visits  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca  in  1818 
Shelley  read  the  Persae  and  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
Aeschylus.  uThe  Greek  tragedians",  writes  Mrs.  Shelley, 
uwere  now  his  most  familiar  companions  in  his  wan- 
derings and  the  sublime  majesty  of  Aeschylus  filled 
him  with  wonder  and  delight  The  result  of  his 

reading  is  apparent  in  Hellas  and  in  the  magnificent 
Prometheus  Unbound.  In  the  Preface  to  the  former  drama 
Shelley  says:  "The  Persae  of  Aeschylus  afforded  me 
the  first  model  of  my  conception,  although  the  decision 
of  the  glorious  contest  now  waging  in  Greece  being 
yet  suspended  forbids  a  catastrophe  parallel  to  the 
return  of  Xerxes  and  the  desolation  of  the  Persians. 
I  have,  therefore,  contented  myself  with  exhibiting  a 
series  of  lyric  pictures,  and  with  having  wrought  upon 
the  curtain  of  futurity,  which  falls  upon  the  unfinished 
scene,  such  figures  of  indistinct  and  visionary  delineation 
as  suggest  the  final  triumph  of  the  Greek  cause  as  a 
portion  of  the  cause  of  civilization  and  social  improve- 
ment". From  our  point  of  view  the  poem  is  chiefly 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  ardent  enthusiasm  for 
Hellas  and  the  rapturous  vision  in  the  final  Chorus  of 
a  great,  regenerated  Greece. 

Far  greater  interest  attaches  for  our  present  purpose 
to  the  splendid  creation  Prometheus  Unbound.  In  the 
Preface  Shelley  says:  "The  Greek  tragic  writers,  in 
selecting  as  their  subject  any  portion  of  their  national 
history  or  mythology,  employed  in  their  treatment  of 
it  a  certain  arbitrary  discretion.  They  by  no  means 
conceived  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  common 


x)  Note  on  "Prometheus  Unbound"  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 
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interpretation  or  to  imitate  in  story  as  in  title  their 
rivals  and  predecessors  ...  I  have  presumed  to  employ 
a  similar  licence.  The  Prometheus  Unbound  of  Aeschy- 
lus supposed  the  reconciliation  of  Jupiter  with  his 
victim  as  the  price  of  the  disclosure  of  the  danger 
threatened  to  his  empire  by  the  consummation  of  his 
marriage  with  Thetis.  Thetis,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Peleus,  and 
Prometheus,  by  the  permission  of  Jupiter,  delivered 
from  his  captivity  by  Hercules.  Had  I  framed  my  story 
on  this  model,  I  should  have  done  no  more  than  have 
attempted  to  restore  the  lost  drama  of  Aeschylus;  an 
ambition  which,  if  my  preference  to  this  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  had  incited  me  to  cherish,  the  recollection 
of  the  high  comparison  such  an  attempt  would  challenge 
might  well  abate.  But,  in  truth,  I  was  averse  from  a 
catastrophe  so  feeble  as  that  of  reconciling  the  Champion 
with  the  Oppressor  of  mankind.  The  moral  interest  of 
the  fable,  which  is  so  powerfully  sustained  by  the 
sufferings  and  -endurance  of  Prometheus,  would  be 
annihilated  if  we  could  conceive  of  him  as  unsaying 
his  high  language  and  quailing  before  his  successful 
and  perfidious  adversary  .  .  ." 

Prometheus  Unbound,  therefore,  is  professedly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  Aeschylus.  The 
latter  play  was  only  the  first  piece  of  a  trilogy  l)  and  was 
followed  by  Prometheus  Unbound,  of  which  a  few  dis- 
jointed fragments  and  certain  details  gathered  from 
other  writers  have  enabled  scholars  to  reconstruct  the 
plot.  The  protagonist,  who  at  the  end  of  the  first  drama 
had  been  hurled  into  the  abyss,  reappears  chained  to 
a  rock  in  the  Caucasus,  where  after  dreadful  torment 
he  ultimately  reveals  the  important  secret,  earns  his 


J)  According  to  an  older  theory  ''Prometheus  the  Fire-Bearer"  is  the 
first  piece  of  the  Aeschylean  trilogy. 
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pardon  and  his  deliverance  and  is  reconciled  to  Zeus. 

As  in  all  his  dramas  Aeschylus  has  vindicated  the 
righteousness  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  exposed  the 
folly  and  sin  of  running  counter  to  his  Will.  For  to 
Aeschylus  Zeus  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ernest  Myers 
"the  All-causing,  All-suffering,  Almighty,  All-seeing, 
All-accomplishing  Lord  of  Lords,  Most  Holy  of  Holies."  l) 
uIn  thy  hands  is  the  balance ;  what  can  mortals  accom- 
plish without  thee?"  asks  one  Chorus;  another  says: 
"What  without  Zeus  can  befall  any  man?"  To  Zeus 
is  referred  every  oracle  that  issues  from  Apollo's 
shrine  ;  even  Justice  herself  is  called  the  child  of  Zeus.  It 
is  Zeus  who  "leads  mortals  to  wisdom  in  that  he 
ordained  that  to  suffer  is  to  learn."  But  for  one  remarkable 
passage  2),  where  the  power  of  Zeus  is  represented  as 
subject  to  Necessity,  Zeus  in  Aeschylus  is  the  Omnipotent 
Will. 

Yet  the  Greek  conception  of  the  Godhead  is  different 
from  the  Christian  and  Zeus  was  not  born  the  righteous 
Ruler  of  gods  and  men.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
new  King  had  to  fight  for  his  position,  to  establish 
by  violence  his  supremacy  in  heaven  and  earth.  At 
that  stage  the  trilogy  of  Prometheus  begins.  For  in 
Prometheus  Vinctus  Zeus  is  still  the  young  tyrant, 
using  his  power  with  relentless  cruelty  to  crush  the 
rebellious  Champion  of  mankind.  But  Time  brought 
peace  and  security  of  position  and  taught  the  Olympian 
King  to  be  lenient  and  just.  And  in  Prometheus 
Unbound  Zeus  is  portrayed  in  a  kindly  mood,  ready 
to  forgive  and  restore  to  favour  the  former  rebel 
against  his  throne.  As  W.  L.  Courtney  3)  says :  "From 
Zeus  the  young  despot  he  turns  our  attention  to  Zeus 
the  more  mature  ruler  of  a  better  organized  Empire, 

l)  "Hellenica"  17—18. 

3)  "Prometheus  Vinctus"  527—531. 

3)  "Mr.  Hardy  and  Aeschylus"  Fortnightly  Review.  19 17  I  p.  478. 
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and  transforms  impatient  cruelty  into  reasonable  bene 
volence.  The  reformed  Zeus  can  now  be  an  object  of 
respect  and  receive  the  worship  which  is  his  due." 

Shelley  either  on  purpose  or  in  ignorance  misinter- 
preted Aeschylus'  design.  With  him  Jupiter  is  the 
incarnation  of  tyranny,  of  intolerance,  of  oppression, 
responsible  for  all  the  moral  and  social  evil  against 
which  Shelley's  whole  life  was  a  passionate  protest. 
As  Vida  D.  Scudder  observes:  4tJupiter's  significance 
is  perhaps  mainly  political.  He  stands  for  all  those 
institutions,  civil  and  religious,  which,  once  the  true 
expression  of  the  will  of  man,  have  become  effete 
forms,  with  an  innate  tendency  to  repress  progress  — 
thus  practically  representing  all  the  evil  recognized  by 
Shelley. "  *)  Prometheus  symbolizes  both  suffering  Huma- 
nity and  its  Deliverer  and  in  his  passionate  cham- 
pionship reflects  Shelley  himself. 

In  Shelley's  conception  reconciliation  cannot  be. 
Accordingly  he  makes  Jupiter  contract  the  fatal  marriage 
which  Aeschylus  prevents  and  the  issue,  Demogorgon, 
dethrones  in  mystic  fashion  the  Oppressor  of  mankind. 
Then  Hercules  makes  his  appearance  in  the  drama 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  unbinding  Prometheus,  and 
the  great  Titan  is  now  united  to  Asia,  who  in  Platonic 
symbolism  typifies  that  Spirit  of  Love  which  sustains 
and  wields  the  world.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  Love  in  Man 
is  wedded  to  the  Spirit  of  Love  in  Nature  and  in  the 
last  Act,  which  is  entirely  lyrical,  the  redemption  of 
Nature  and  Humanity  is  sung  in  a  choral  hymn  of  a 
renovated  universe. 

The  task  which  Aeschylus  as  a  dramatist  undertook 
was  to  put  into  a  form  suitable  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation the  familiar  incidents  of  the  story  of  Prome- 


J)  Prometheus  Unbound.  With  Introduction  by  Vida  D.  Scudder. 
pp.  XXXIV— XXXV. 
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theus  and  to  give  to  these  incidents  a  deeper  meaning 
by  revealing  in  his  trilogy  the  evolution  of  Zeus  the 
despot  to  Zeus  the  righteous  Father  of  gods  and  men. 

Shelley's  design,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  remodel 
an  old  Greek  legend  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the 
vehicle  of  his  revolutionary  ideas,  his  ethical  aspira- 
tions, his  dreams  and  visions  of  a  regenerated  world. 
As  W.  M.  Rossetti  in  his  Memoir  of  Shelley  says: 
"This  is,  I  apprehend,  what  places  Prometheus  clearly, 
instead  of  disputably,  at  the  summit  of  all  later  poetry: 
the  fact  that  it  embodies  .  .  .  the  dominant  passion 
of  the  dominant  intellects  of  the  age,  and  especially 
of  one  of  the  extremest  and  highest  among  them  all, 
the  author  himself.  It  is  the  ideal  poem  of  perpetual 
progression  —  the  Atlantis  of  Man  Emancipated.'' 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Shelley's  revo- 
lutionary ideas  are  abstractions  made  from  a  one-sided 
view  of  facts.  For  Humanity  is  not  a  chained  Titan 
of  indomitable  virtue,  nor  is  evil  purely  external,  the 
tyranny  of  some  malignant  Power.  Such  were  the  spe- 
culations laid  down  in  Godwin's  Political  Justice  and 
it  was  as  Godwin's  disciple  that  Shelley  conceived  the 
deliverance  of  Man. 

Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound  differs  from  its  Greek 
model  not  only  in  design  and  conception  of  the  characters 
but  also  in  spirit  and  poetical  style.  Instead  of  preserving 
the  grand  simplicity,  the  austere  majesty  of  the  Aeschy- 
lean drama,  Shelley  has  produced  a  complex  phantasmago- 
ria, in  which  the  Platonic  mysticism  is  a  feature  no  less 
striking  than  the  profuseness  of  imagery  and  the  redun- 
dance of  style.  Once  or  twice,  only,  Shelley  strikes  the 
sublime  note  of  his  great  master,  as  in  the  opening 
speech  of  the  tortured  Titan  or  in  the  dialogue  between 
Ocean  and  Apollo  at  the  beginning  of  Act  III.  Scene  II. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  Shelley's  Prometheus 
should  have  the  florid  exuberance  of  a  southern  spring. 
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For  as  the  poet  himself  truly  and  happily  remarks : 
"This  poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery 
glades,  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees, 
which  are  extended  in  ever  winding  labyrinths  upon  its 
immense  platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the 
air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the  effect  of 
the  vigorous  awakening  spring  in  that  divinest  climate, 
and  the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even 
to  intoxication,  were  the  inspiration  of  this  drama."  *) 
Prometheus  is  the  prototype  of  all  revolted  and 
uTitanic"   spirits,  of  all  those  who  have  to  learn  that 

"No  human  counsels  shall  avail 
To  pass  the  bounds  of  that  great  harmony 
Which  Zeus  ordains." 

Such  a  character  is  Matthew  Arnold's  Empedocles, 
the  hero  of  the  dramatic  poem  Empedocles  on  Etna, 
which  is  truly  Hellenic  in  tone  and  spirit  and  occasionally 
recalls  the  Greek  Prometheus  in  details. 

But  far  more  than  xnEmpedocles  on  Etna  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  drama  is  seen  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
Merope,  which  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  in  conscious  imitation  of  Sophoclean 
tragedy  as  an  attempt  to  transplant  into  English  soil 
the  supreme  achievement  of  the  Attic  stage.  In  the 
admirable  justificatory  preface,  in  which  Matthew 
Arnold  complains  that  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to 
romanticism  has  led  not  only  to  the  depreciation  but 
to  the  misinterpretation  of  classicism,  he  says:  UI  have 
long  had  the  strongest  desire  to  attempt  for  my  own 
satisfaction  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with  the  form 
which  produces  such  grand  effects  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  masters ;  to  try  to  obtain,  through  the  medium 
of  a  living  language,  a  fuller  and  more  intense  feeling 

l)  Preface  to  "Prometheus  Unbound." 
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of  that  beauty,  which,  even  when  apprehended  through 
the  medium  of  a  dead  language,  so  powerfully  affected 
me  .  .  .  Of  the  result  of  his  endeavour  Churton 
Collins  says:  "Merope  is  not  only  the  nearest  approach 
possible  in  any  modern  language  to  Sophoclean  tragedy, 
but  he  has  illustrated  as  effectively  as  Sophocles  himself 
could  have  done  had  he  written  in  English,  all  that 
can  be  achieved  in  impression  by  dramatic  art  working 
under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Greeks."  v). 
Of  course  certain  deductions  should  be  made.  Firstly 
it  is  not  possible  in  any  modern  language  to  reproduce 
in  exact  counterpart  the  magic  of  words,  the  music, 
the  peculiar  cadence  of  the  Greek.  Secondly  Christianity 
has  materially  altered  our  ethical  conceptions  and  it 
is  Arnold's  only  concession  to  modern  sentiment  that 
he  has  refrained  from  portraying  a  heroine  of  the 
character  of  Electra,  the  protagonist  of  the  drama  to 
which  his  is  the  nearest  approach. 

Judging  Metope  by  the  Aristotelian  canons  we  find 
the  structure  of  the  drama  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Greek.  In  the  first  part  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Messenia:  we  learn  that 
Polyphontes,  the  murderer  of  king  Cresphontes,  has 
married  Merope,  the  widowed  queen;  that  in  the 
tumult  the  two  elder  sons  were  slain,  but  Aepytus, 
the  youngest,  was  concealed  by  his  mother  at  the 
court  of  her  father,  the  Arcadian  king;  we  find  Aepytus, 
grown  to  manhood,  returned  to  Stenyclaros  to  avenge 
his  father  and  claim  the  Messenian  throne.  Then  the 
situation  is  complicated  by  Aepytus  relating  to  Poly- 
phontes the  story  of  his  own  death  and  Areas,  a  trusty 
servant,  announcing  to  Merope  the  disappearance  of 
the  prince  from  the  Arcadian  court.  The  ftzrapao-cq  is 


J)  J.  Churton  Collins.  "Matthew  Arnold's  "Merope"  and  Sophocles' 
"Electra".  p.  6. 
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reached  when  Merope,  supposing  Aepytus  to  be  the 
murderer  of  her  son,  raises  the  axe  to  slay  him  in 
his  sleep,  but  is  prevented  at  the  critical  moment  by 
Areas  recognizing-  and  revealing  to  her  the  identity 
of  the  unknown  guest.  This  fzerafiao-tg  —  to  the  counter- 
part of  which  in  Euripides'  lost  drama  of  Cresphontes 
Aristotle  draws  attention  —  is  like  the  decisive  turn 
in  the  best  kind  of  Greek  tragedies,  for  it  is  accom- 
panied both  by  kvoLympuriq  and  repta-lreta:  recognition 
takes  place  between  Merope  and  her  son,  and 
there  is  a  reversal  in  the  fortune  of  Cresphontes,  for, 
after  Merope  s  reluctant  consent,  the  work  of  vengeance 
now  proceeds  apace.  In  the  third  part,  the  ?Xo-tg,  the 
complication  is  resolved:  Polyphontes  is  slain  while 
sacrificing  at  the  altar,  which  is  told  by  a  messenger 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Attic  drama  and  Aepytus  is 
hailed  king  of  the  Messenian  realm. 

The  Unities  are  strictly  observed.  There  is  Unity 
of  Action,  since  only  one  train  of  events  is  evolved; 
Unity  of  Place,  as  the  precincts  of  the  palace  at 
Stenyclaros  are  the  scene  of  action  from  first  to  last; 
Unity  of  Time,  because  the  supposed  time  of  the 
dramatic  action  does  not  exceed  the  duration  of  the 
performance  on  the  stage. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  again  closely  imitated  his 
Sophoclean  model  by  assigning  great  prominence  to 
the  Chorus  of  Messenian  maidens,  who  by  recalling 
the  past  or  moralizing  on  the  present  deepen  for  us 
the  meaning  of  what  is  passing  on  the  stage.  The 
Chorus,  that  essential  feature  of  the  Greek  drama, 
held  a  peculiar  position  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  Aeschylus  who  introduced 
a  second  actor,  thus  creating  the  drama  out  of  a 
choral  hymn.  This  introduction  led  to  the  subordination 
of  the  Chorus  to  the  dramatic  action,  although 
in  his  dramas    it    still    held    an    important  place. 
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In  the  later  plays  of  Euripides,  however,  the  Chorus 
was  not  merely  subordinated  to  the  action  but  degraded 
into  little  more  than  a  musical  interlude.  It  was  the 
happy  invention  of  Sophocles,  "the  most  ingenious  and 
the  most  felicitous  conception  which  ever  suggested 
itself  to  an  artist",  to  make  the  Chorus  stand  "spec- 
tator haud  particeps"  as  the  symbol  of  reflective 
and  sympathetic  humanity.  In  the  preface  to  Merope 
Matthew  Arnold  says:  uThe  Chorus  was,  at  each  stage 
in  the  action,  to  collect  and  weigh  the  impressions 
which  the  action  would  at  that  stage  naturally 
make  on  a  pious  and  thoughtful  mind;  and  was  at 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  when  the  issue  of  the 
action  appeared,  to  strike  the  final  balance.  If  the  feelings 
with  which  the  actual  spectator  regarded  the  course 
of  the  tragedy  could  be  deepened  by  reminding  him 
of  what  was  past  or  by  indicating  to  him  what  was  to 
come,  it  was  the  province  of  the  "ideal  spectator"  so 
to  deepen  it.  To  combine,  to  harmonize,  to  deepen 
for  the  spectator  the  feelings  naturally  excited  in  him 
by  the  sight  of  what  was  passing  on  the  stage  —  this 
is  the  one  grand  effect  produced  by  the  Chorus  in 
Greek  tragedy/' 

Not  only  has  Arnold  reproduced  the  spirit  of  the 
Sophoclean  Chorus  but  he  has  also  imitated  its  structure 
in  his  verse.  The  Choruses  of  Merope  consist  of  three 
parts:  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  the  antithesis 
of  thought  to  thought,  followed  by  the  epode,  which 
strikes  the  balance  of  the  whole. 

The  mention  of  Arnold's  structure  of  the  Chorus 
leads  to  a  general  consideration  of  his  versification  and 
style.  He  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Greek 
rhythms,  only  "to  follow  rhythms  which  produced  on 
[his]  own  feeling  a  similar  effect  to  that  produced  on 
it  by  Greek  choric  poetry."  For  the  dramatic  dialogue 
he  employed  heroic  blank  verse,  the  near  counterpart 
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in  English  to  the  Greek  metre  appropriate  for  dramatic 
dialogue  and  soliloquy,  technically  known  as  the  iambic 
trimeter  acatalectic : 

U  —  /  U  —  /  U  —  /U  —  /  U  _  /  U  —  / 

If  Arnold's  blank  verse,  as  Churton  Collins  remarks, 
cannot  compare  for  rhythmic  effect  with  the  iambic 
trimeters  of  Sophocles,  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  medium 
but  in  the  artist,  as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  with 
Tennyson's  blank  verse.  Nor  does  Matthew  Arnold 
equal  his  Greek  master  in  the  subtle  charms  of 
expression  and  style.  "Merope  does  not  recall  one  feature 
of  Sophocles.  Arnold  makes  no  attempt  to  imitate 
the  subtle  elaboration  of  his  master's  style,  his  studied 
artificiality  of  expression,  the  pregnant  suggestiveness 
with  which  by  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words, 
and  by  delicacies  of  collocation  he  conveys  so  much 
more  than  he  formally  and  definitely  presents/'  l) 

A  remarkable  device  of  the  Greek  and  especially 
of  the  Sophoclean  tragedy  was  the  use  of  dramatic 
irony.  TLipuutioc  or  dissimulation  means  in  tragedy  the 
contrast  between  that  which  seems  and  that  which 
really  is.  Irony  may  be  conscious  or  unconscious  and 
may  be  revealed  in  action  or  in  speech.  Unconscious 
irony  occurs  in  Arnold's  drama  where  Merope,  looking 
down  on  the  sleeping  Aepytus,  dwells  on  the  likeness 
of  this  young  stranger  to  the  image  of  her  son  as  he 
lives  in  her  dreams;  conscious  irony  "where  every 
word  is  pregnant  with  a  double  meaning,  having  one 
sense  to  the  speaker  and  the  audience  who  are  in 
the  speaker's  confidence  and  another  to  the  deluded 
plaything  of  its  terrible  and  ghastly  mockery"  occurs 
in  the  final  dialogue  between  Merope  and  Polyphontes, 


J)   J.  Churton  Collins.  Op.  cit.  p.  22. 
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where  the  latter  misinterprets  the  veiled  allusions  to 
his  doom. 

Lastly  we  come  to  what  according-  to  Aristotle  is 
the  end  of  tragic  drama,  the  y^apa-iq  or  purification, 
the  relieving  and  tempering  of  the  passions  of  pity 
and  fear.  In  order  that  this  salutary  moral  discipline 
may  be  effected,  the  protagonist  whose  tragic  fate  we 
watch  should  neither  be  perfectly  good  nor  yet  utterly 
wicked,  but  a  human  being  like  ourselves.  What 
involves  him  in  ruin  must  not  be  a  repulsive  crime, 
but  some  frailty  or  a  great  error  committed  in  ignorance 
or  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
should  moreover  be  a  person  of  exalted  station  and 
possess  great  virtues  to  set  off  the  weakness  or  the  sin. 

These  conditions  Arnold's  hero,  Polyphontes,  fulfils. 
He  is  portrayed  as  an  eminent  ruler  bent  to  pacify 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  as  a  stern,  self- 
sufficient  character,  uof  solitary  thought,  unshared 
resolve",  yet  kind  and  courteous  to  the  woman  he  has 
deeply  wronged,  Merope,  who  testifies  to 

"the  reverence  deep, 
Remorseful,  tow'rd  my  hostile  solitude. 
By  Polyphontes  never  fail'd  in  once 
Through  twenty  years;  his  mournful  anxious  zeal 
To  efface  in  me  the  memory  of  his  crime." 

This  crime,  the  murder  of  Cresphontes,  the  deed 
which  ultimately  results  in  his  ruin,  was  not  committed 
from  ignoble  motive,  but  as  a  "righteous  execution" 
reluctantly  done  to  save  the  Messenian  realm.  And 
Merope,  looking  down  on  his  prostrate  body,  strikes 
the  balance  of  his  character  in  the  words : 

"I  find  worth  in  thee  and  badness  too." 

As  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  play,  apart  from 
its  success  as  an  imitation   of  the  Attic  drama,  the 
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critics  have  scarcely  been  lavish  of  their  praise.  Herbert 
Paul  says :  "Merope  is  far  more  strictly  Greek  than 
Atalanta  in  Calydon,  which  is  not  really  Greek  at  all. 
But  it  has  not  the  sweep,  the  ring,  the  melody,  nor 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  that  fascinating,  though  irregular 
drama.  It  is  the  form  without  the  spirit,  the  body 
without  the  soul." 

Herbert  Paul's  comparison  leads  us  on  to  another  poet, 
in  whose  works  the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy  lives. 

In  Swinburne's  brilliant  dramas  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
and  Erechtheus  the  Hellenic  influence,  the  Hellenic 
inspiration  are  patent  everywhere.  They  appear  in  the 
sentiment  and  the  thought  which  are  so  thoroughly 
Greek,  that  it  seems,  as  critics  have  observed,  as  if 
Swinburne  had  learned,  for  the  occasion  at  least,  to 
think  as  his  Greek  masters,  to  shake  off  the  present 
and  live  and  move  in  the  guise  and  fashion  of  ancient 
times.  The  two  plays  abound  in  Greek  conceptions 
and  ideas,  expressed  in  a  language  which,  though 
essentially  romantic,  invites  comparison  with  the  noblest 
passages  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Attic  stage. 

Through  the  poetry  of  both  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
and  Erechtheus  runs,  as  a  golden  thread,  a  love  of 
nature  which  is  truly  Greek,  a  pure,  objective  delight 
in  natural  phenomena,  in  sun,  moon,  stars  and  birds 
and  flowers,  in  snow  and  fire,  in  the  sea,  especially  in 
its  violent  moods,  when  the  u  wine-bright"  waves  are 
crested  with  flowery  foam.  Then  both  plays  speak  of 
a  pure  Hellenic  joy  in  the  bodily  excellence  and  strength 
of  men,  in  the  full-grown  beauty  of  men  and  women, 
of  a  keen  appreciation  of  physical  delights. 

The  passage  in  Atalanta,  were  Althaea,  bemoaning 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  says: 

''For  all  things  else  and  all  men  may  renew; 
Yea,  son  for  son  the  gods  may  give  and  take, 
But  never  a  brother  or  sister  any  more/' 
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contains  the  same  argument  by  which  in  Sophocles' 
drama  Antigone  justifies  her  devotion  to  the  dead. 

The  lines  in  Erechtheus,  where  the  maiden  Chthonia 
takes  leave  of  the  Athenian  elders : 

"People,  old  men  of  my  city,  lordly  wise  and 

hoar  of  head 
I  a  spouseless  bride  and  crownless  but  with 

garlands  of  the  dead 
From  the  fruitful  light  turn  silent  to  my  dark 

unchilded  bed." 

recall  Antigone's  lament  when  unmarried,  childless  she 
is  doomed  to  a  stony  grave. 

The  splendid  marine  picture  of  the  battle  between 
land  and  sea,  contained  in  the  fifth  Chorus  of  Erechtheus, 
defies  comparison  with  the  spirited  description  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis  given  by  Aeschylus  in  the  Persae\ 
and  neither  Pindar,  when  he  addresses  Athens  with: 

fr.  j6.     to  to).  AmctpaCi  ycoii  loa-retpxvoi  xxl  xo&ifjioi, 

'EAAa&?£  epe«TjLc<x,  %Aeiv<xi  'AS-avow,  dou/ubw.ov  7rroAf.e2r.oou. 

nor  Aeschylus,  when  he  says  of  the  Athenians: 

olrivoq  SovAoe  Y.ky,Ar\vrcf.i  (pwrog  oitS1  o^Yjytoot. 

"Persae."  242. 

nor  yet  Sophocles,  when  in  Oedipus  Coloneus  he  eulo- 
gizes his  native  city,  have  surpassed  the  rapturous 
praise  poured  by  Swinburne  on  Athens  and  her  people: 

"Dear  city  of  men  without  master  or  lord, 
Fair  fortress  and  fostress  of  sons  born  free, 
Who  stands  in  her  sight  and  in  thine,  O  sun, 
Slaves  of  no  man,  subject  to  none; 
A  wonder  enthroned  on  the  hills  and  sea, 
A  maiden  crowned  with  a  fourfold  glory 
That  none  from  the  pride  of  her  head  may  rend, 
Violet  and  olive  leaf  purple  and  hoary, 
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Song-wreath  and  story  the  fairest  of  fame, 
Flowers  that  the  winter  can  blast  not  or  bend; 
A  light  upon  earth  as  the  sun's  own  flame 
A  name  as  his  name, 
Athens,  a  praise  without  end." 

The  philosophic  principle  underlying  both  dramas 
is  the  Greek  conception  of  Fate  or  'Avayw,  and  in 
both  Atalanta  in  Calydon  and  Erechtheus  the  dispen- 
sations of  Fate  are  presented  in  cruel  forms.  There 
is  an  immense  difference  between  the  Necessity  of 
Swinburne's  dramas  and  the  Omnipotence  as  conceived 
by  his  great  master  Aeschylus.  For  Swinburne's  Fate 
is  not  a  Supreme  Will  enforcing  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  universe,  it  is  an  arbitrary  power  indifferent 
to  right  and  wrong,  sometimes  presented  as  a  Supreme 
Jealousy,  sometimes  as  a  positive  Evil,  hostile  to  mankind 
and  inspiring  man  with  hatred  as  well  as  fear.  Especially 
in  Atalanta,  in  the  words  of  Althaea  and  in  some  of 
the  Choruses  whose  vehemence  was  repugnant  to 
Tenn)'son x),  Swinburne's  conception  of  Fate 2)  as  a 
supreme  evil  is  set  forth: 

"But  the  gods  love  not  justice  more  than  fate, 
And  smite  the  righteous  and  the  violent  mouth, 
And  mix  with  insolent  blood  the  reverent  man's 
And  bruise  the  holier  as  the  lying  lip." 

"Fate,  mother  of  desires  and  fears, 
Bore  unto  men  the  law  of  tears ; 


An  evil  sceptre,  an  evil  stay, 

Wrought  for  a  staff,  wrought  for  a  rod, 

The  bitter  jealousy  of  God." 

"Yea,  with  thine  hate,  O  God,  thou  hast  covered  us, 
One  saith,  and  hidden  our  eyes  away  from  sight, 

>)    "Memoir"  p.  416. 

3)  It  should  be  noted  that  Swinburne  uses  without  apparent  discri- 
mination the  terms  "Fate",  "gods"  ar*d  "God." 
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And  made  us  transitory  and  hazardous, 
Light  things  and  slight; 

Therefore,  because  thou  art  strong,  our  father,  and  we 
Feeble ;  and  thou  art  against  us  

Because  thou  art  over  all  who  are  over  us ; 
Because  thy  name  is  life  and  our  name  death ; 
Because  thou  art  cruel  and  men  are  piteous, 
And  our  hands  labour  and  thine  hand  scattereth ; 


All  we  are  against  thee,  against  thee,  O  God  most  high." 

As  regards  structure  both  plays  have  an  outward 
resemblance  to  their  Greek  model  in  the  division  into 
stasima  and  episodes,  and  in  the  prominence  assigned 
to  the  Chorus,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  "ideal  spectator" 
and  voices  in  splendid  lyrics  the  feelings  and  associa- 
tions suggested  by  words  or  the  course  of  events. 
But  they  depart  from  the  Aristotelian  canons  in  the 
structure  of  the  plot  which  in  neither  case  has  a 
distinct  ^ia-iq  and  XCa-ig,  an  action  rising  to  and  falling 
from  a  decisive  turning-point. 

Some  of  the  technical  devices  of  the  Greek  drama 
have  been  adopted :  in  Atalanta  in  Calydon  there  is 
skilful  "stichomythia"  or  cut-and-thrust  dialogue  in 
alternate  lines ;  and  in  Erechtheus  the  disclosure  of 
Chthonia  s  doom  is  delayed  by  hint  and  question  and 
euphemism,  though  the  response  is  never  for  a  moment 
in  doubt.  The  scene  reminds  one  of  a  passage  in 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  of  the  long-drawn  dialogue  between 
Oedipus  and  the  herdsman,  where  the  fatal  truth  is 
apparent  to  all  save  to  the  hero  who  defers  the 
revelation  of  his  birth. 

In  both  plays,  as  in  the  Attic  drama,  the  lyrical 
element  is  not  restricted  to  the  Choruses  but  extends 
to  the  more  exalted  parts  of  the  episodes.    We  may 
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divide  the  lyrical  passages  into  such  as  fall  into  regular 
stanza-form  and  those  that  are  built  on  the  ode-structure 
of  strophe,  antistrophe,  epode.  The  former  kind 
is  usual  in  Atalanta,  whereas  the  latter  prevails  in 
Erechtheus,  which  is  thus  metrically  the  more  orthodox 
of  the  two.  It  was  "the  leaping  and  rolling  crests  of 
the  stanzaic  chants  in  Atalanta\  the  ringing,  rhythmic 
music  of  the  lines  : 

"When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadows  and  plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain." 

which  suddenly  lifted  Swinburne  into  fame ;  but  the 
poet  himself  singled  out  "the  antiphonal  lamentation 
for  the  dying  Meleager''  as  one  of  the  "best  things" 
in  these  two  plays.  These  antiphonies,  however,  are 
not  modelled  on  any  classical  prototype.  They  differ 
from  the  great  lyrics  in  Erechtheus,  which  are  Pindaric 
Odes  of  the  kind  which  Swinburne  in  the  Dedicatory 
Epistle  proclaims  to  be  "something  above  all  less  pure 
and  absolute  kinds  of  song  by  the  very  nature  and  law 
of  its  being."  Most  splendid  are  the  song  of  the 
mythical  rape  of  Oreithyia,  in  which  the  sweep  and 
terror  of  the  north  wind  is  felt  and  the  description  of 
the  battle  between  the  forces  of  sea  and  land,  where 
the  rush  ol  chariots  and  "splendour  of  spears"  is  present- 
ed in  a  picture  of  raging  tempest  and  foaming  seas. 

"For  a  fourfold  host  upon  earth  and  in  heaven  is 

arrayed  for  the  fight, 
Clouds  ruining  in  thunder  and  armies  encountering 

as  clouds  in  the  night. 
Mine  ears  are  amazed  with  the  terror  of  trumpets, 

with  darkness  mine  eyes, 
At  the  sound  of  the  sea's  host  charging  that 

deafens  the  roar  of  the  sky's. 
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As  the  swing  of  the  sea  churned  yellow  that 

sways  with  the  wind  as  it  swells 
Is  the  lift  and  relapse  of  the  wave  of  the  chargers 

that  clash  with  their  bells ; 
And  the  clang  of  the  sharp  shrill  brass  through 

the  burst  of  the  wave  as  it  shocks 
Rings  clean  as  the  clear  wind's  cry  through 

the  roar  of  the  surge  on  the  rocks  : 
And  the  heads  of  the  steeds  in  their  headgear 

of  war,  and  their  corsleted  breasts, 
Gleam  broad  as  the  brows  of  the  billows 

that  brighten  the  storm  with  their  crests, 
Gleam  dread  as  their  bosoms  that  heave  to 

the  ship-wrecking  wind  as  they  rise, 
Filled  full  of  the  terror  and  thunder  of  water, 

that  slays  as  it  dies." 

We  have  said  that  the  conception  underlying  the  two 
dramas  was  a  Fate  indifferent,  even  hostile  to  mankind. 
It  was  uthe  power  in  whose  dark  and  infinite  grasp 
Swinburne  habitually  saw  the  universe  of  man."  ])  Yet 
his  mind  did  not  rest  there.  For  instead  of  sullen 
acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  a  cruel  Fate,  there 
rose  in  him,  with  the  spirit  of  opposition,  a  firm  belief 
in  the  greatness  of  man.  Swinburne  lived  and  thought 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  strong  humanitarian 
tendencies,  with  its  splendid  achievements  in  science 
and  action,  its  faith  in  the  intellect  and  the  energy  of 
man.  And  his  belief  in  the  greatness  —  nay  the  god- 
head of  Man  finds  expression  in  these  lines  from  the 
hymn  entitled  Hertha: 

"A  creed  is  a  rod, 

And  a  crown  is  of  night; 

But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, 
To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy 

spirit,  and  live  out  thy  life  as  the  light." 
*)  G.  E.  Woodberry.  "Swinburne"  p.  66. 
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Again  it  forms  the  theme  of  the  exultant  Hymn  of 
Man  described  by  the  poet  as  uthe  birthsong  of  a 
spiritual  renascence,"  which  concludes  with  the  trium- 
phant cry: 

''Glory  to  Man  in  the  highest!  for  Man  is  the  master  of  things." 

The  climax,  finally,  of  Swinburne's  attempt  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  is  laid  down  in  the  poem 
entitled  The  Altar  of  Righteousness,  where  he 
declares  the  urule  of  right",  the  law  of  righteousness, 
to  be  eternal,  though  generations  of  men  and  gods 
wither  like  forest-leaves,  and  points  to  this  inborn 
sense  of  justice  in  man  s  bosom  as  the  perpetual  oracle 
and  guide  to  destiny  for  the  human  race. 

Both  Aeschylus  and  Swinburne  believed  in  a  law  of 
Righteousness  as  the  resolving  principle  in  the  mystery 
of  life.  But  whereas  the  ancient  thinker  conceived  of 
this  Righteousness  as  a  superhuman  Power,  moulding 
the  very  will  of  the  gods  to  its  cause,  Swinburne,  the 
modern,  the  nineteenth  century  poet,  brought  Righteous- 
ness down  from  its  high  throne  in  heaven,  a  purely 
human  principle,  enshrined  in  the  soul. 


CHAPER  VII. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GREEK  BUCOLIC  POETRY. 
THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOSCHUS. 

"O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold 
Theocritus!  Pan's  pipe  was  thine,  — 
Thine  was  the  happier  age  of  Gold." 

Austin  Dobson. 

Theocritus,  at  once  the  creator  and  the  unrivalled 
exemplar  of  the  Bucolic  or  Pastoral  Idyll,  was  a  Sicilian 
by  birth,  spent  part  of  his  life  in  Cos  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  Alexandria  under  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  II.  His  early  days  in  Sicily  gave  him  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  "the  field  and 
fold",  with  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  shepherd's  calling, 
with  the  rude  and  elementary  poetry  of  the  country, 
the  folksongs  of  pastoral  life.  Then,  as  now,  Greek 
herdsmen  were  singers  and  players  and  Theocritus 
found  his  material  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  alternate 
or  amoebaean  strains  which  the  Sicilian  shepherds 
improvised  on  their  festal  days.  uFrom  these  Theocritus 
drew  the  motifs  that  after  him  were  used  by  all  poets 
of  pastoral,  the  conventions  and  commonplaces  of  the 
singing  match,  the  refrain,  the  carved  bowl  or  lamb 
as  prizes;  the  lament  of  the  shepherd  crossed  in  love; 
the  lover  who  carves  the  name  of  his  mistress  on  a 
tree  or  sends  her  presents  of  roses,  doves,  apples  or 
locks  of  hair;  the  dirge  for  the  dead  shepherd  whom 
all  nature  laments ;  the  lover  to  whom  the  defects  of 
his  mistress  seem  beauties  \  all  these  Theocritus  made 
his  own."  l) 


l)  Wright.  "A  Short  History  of  Greek  Literature"  p.  428,  429. 


The  tiSCXkix  or  ulittle  pictures"  which  Theocritus 
created  out  of  the  raw  material  of  the  shepherds'  strains 
have  certain  special  qualities  of  spirit  and  style.  They 
join  the  rusticity  of  Sicilian  and  Coan  shepherds  to  the 
artistry  of  the  Alexandrian  court.  For  on  the  one  hand 
they  breathe  a  kindly  sympathy  with  simple  things,  a 
genuine  love  of  nature,  a  truly  Greek  sense  of  the 
charms  of  country  life.  uThere  is  true  feeling  for  the 
sights  and  sounds  oi  country  life ;  the  whisper  of  rustling 
leaves  is  in  his  poetry,  the  murmur  of  bees  over  summer 
flowers,  the  plashing  of  fountains  in  cool  shades,  the 
sunny  brightness  of  the  Sicilian  sea." l)  —  On  the 
other  hand  they  reveal  an  exquisite  technical  skill,  a 
rare  sense  of  form  and  melody  of  words.  uRarely,  if 
ever  has  such  grace  been  imparted  to  hurrying,  beau- 
tiful, open-vowelled  words  as  he  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
Here  is  the  Greek  sense  for  form  in  its  perfection, 
here  is  the  Greek  delicacy,  Greek  melody  as  almost 
nowhere  else,  Greek  lightness  of  touch,  Greek  restraint, 
and  withal  a  love  of  simple  things,  a  kindly,  human 
sympathy  with  lowly  life,  a  gentle  humour,  which  rank 
him  above  any  Greek  predecessor."2) 

While  little  is  known  with  certainty  concerning  the 
life  of  Theocritus,  the  memories  of  his  disciples  and 
imitators  Bion  of  Smyrna  and  Moschus  of  Syracuse 
are  wrapped  in  deeper  shade  of  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
Bion  is  chiefly  known  for  his  Lament  for  Adonis ,•  the 
name  of  Moschus  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
ETIITA^IOX  BiriNOX,  of  which  the  splendid  lines  about 
the  contrast  between  the  seasons  which  are  renewed, 
the  garden  which  fades  to  bloom  again,  and  the  ephe- 
meral lot  of  man  who,  once  laid  in  his  grave,  sleeps 
an  everlasting  sleep,  have  become  the  classic  model 


l)  R.  C.  Jebb.  ''Primer  of  Greek  Literature"  p.  142. 

3)  R.  T.  Kerlin.  "Theocritus  in  English  Literature"  p.  8. 
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for  later  poetry,  never  surpassed  for  their  pathos  or 
melody  of  words. 

Greek  bucolic  poetry  —  the  pastoral  of  Theocritus, 
Bion  and  Moschus  —  has  influenced  English  literature 
in  various  ways.  Indirect  influence  may  be  traced  through 
the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  through  the  Spanish  pastoral 
of  Sannazaro,  through  the  French  of  Marot,  which 
was  imitated  by  Spenser  in  the  Shepheards  Calender 
and  lastly  through  the  German  of  Solomon  Gessner, 
the  Theocritean  poet-painter,  who  by  means  of  idylls 
which  were  called  pictures  and  pictures  that  were 
called  idylls  brought  Theocritus  home  to  the  fire-sides 
of  the  common  people  and  revived  an  interest  in 
pastoral  poetry  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  England  also. 

The  direct  influence  of  Greek  pastoral  poetry  is 
manifest  in  different  forms.  We  trace  it  first  of  all  in 
such  English  poems  as  in  form  and  structure,  in  sen- 
timent and  purpose  resemble  the  Greek  bucolic  idyll ; 
secondly  in  the  wealth  of  verbal  allusions  and  imitations 
which  from  the  Elizabethan  era  onward  are  scattered 
through  English  poetry  and  prose ;  thirdly  there  is  the 
intangible  spirit,  the  intellectual  or  emotional  attitude, 
which  may  stamp  a  poem  as  Theocritean,  though  no 
parallel  can  be  adduced  and  the  form  is  not  that  of 
pastoral  at  all.  On  this  last  indefinable,  elusive  influence 
Kerlin  says :  k4A  truth  that  it  is  well  at  the  outset  to 
recognize  is  that  much  of  the  most  truly  pastoral  of 
English  poetry  —  and  especially  is  this  true  of  later 
times  —  does  not  go  under  the  name  of  pastoral  at 
all.  But  it  breathes  country  air,  it  is  redolent  of  fields 
and  pastures,  orchards  and  garners;  it  "tastes  of  Flora 
and  the  country-green"  ;  it  smells  of  full-fruited  summer, 
and  of  harvest-tide ;  it  is  full  of  natural  colour,  and  of 
rural  sights  and  sounds.  The  spirit  of  Theocritus  is 
there,  though  the  piping  Daphnis  or  the  complaining 
Corydon  be  wanting,  and  the  bleat  of  lambs  may  be 
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heard,  though  no  sheep-crook  be  mentioned.  Our 
younger  school  of  poets  in  America  are  writers  of  this 
kind  of  pastorals,  and  they  own  Theocritus  as  master. 
This  sort  of  poetry  will  always  be  pleasing ;  this  sort  of 
painting  will  always  have  its  vogue,  its  devotees.'' l) 

Before  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  Greek  bucolic 
idyll  on  the  works  of  some  of  the  great  nineteenth 
century  poets,  special  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
three  English  imitations  of  the  Pastoral  Elegy  or 
Funeral  Poem. 

Theocritus  found  current  among  the  Sicilian  peasantry 
the  pathetic  story  of  the  love  and  early  death  of 
Daphnis,  which  perhaps  symbolized  the  quickly  fading 
beauty  of  spring.  In  the  first  Idyll  Thyrsis  sings  the 
sorrows  and  death  of  this  victim  of  Aphrodite,  who 
goes  down  to  the  stream  lamented  by  the  nymphs 
and  by  all  living  things  of  hills  and  woods.  On  this 
song  were  modelled  Bion's  dirge  over  the  mystic 
Adonis  and  Moschus'  lament  for  his  brother-minstrel 
Bion.  And  this  perpetual  elegy  has  been  the  mould,  if 
not  the  inspiration  of  three  great  threnodies  in  the 
English  language :  Milton's  Lycidas,  Shelley's  Adonais 
and  Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis. 

The  invocation  of  Thyrsis  to  the  Sicilian  nymphs : 

croc  7royJ  ckp1  fyrS-'.  Zwx.  Aa.<pwg  zTaxero,  sra  ttoyo.  ~N6pt(pxt, 

has  been  closely  imitated  by  both  Milton  and  Shelley; 
and  the  mournful  sympathy  of  all  living  things  of  hills 
and  woodland  has  been  adopted  by  Milton  when  he 
makes 

''the  woods  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn" 

and  again   by  Shelley  when   he  presents  the  young 


l)  Op.  cit.  p.  7. 
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spring  as  wild  with  grief  for  Adonais'  early  death. 

The  chief  inspiration  of  the  language  of  Adonais  is 
the  AAHNIAOE  EIIITA^IOX  of  Bion  :  "I  weep  for  Adonais 
—  he  is  dead  !  .  .  .  For  he  is  gone  where  all  things  wise 
and  fair  Descend  .  .  .  He  lies  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he 
lay  .  .  .  The  quick  Dreams  .  .  .  mourn  their  lot .  .  .  And 
one  .  .  .  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings  .  .  .  One 
from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew  Washed  his  light  limbs,  .  . . 
Another  dipt  her  profuse  locks,  .  .  .  Another  in  her 
wilful  grief  would  break  Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  .  .  . 
"Wake  thou",  cried  Misery,  "childless  Mother,  rise  out 
of  thy  sleep  and  slake  in  thy  heart's  core,  A  wound 
more  fierce  than  his,  with  tears  and  sighs"  .  .  .  Out  of 
her  secret  Paradise  she  sped  .  .  .  Whose  sacred  blood, 
like  the  young  tears  of  May,  Paved  with  eternal 
flowers  that  undeserving  way  .  ,  .  "Stay  yet  awhile ! 
speak  to  me  once  again !  Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a 
kiss  may  live !  And  in  my  heartless  breast  and 
burning  brain  That  word,  that  kiss,  shall  all  thoughts 
else  survive,  With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept 
alive  ...  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  art,  Why 
didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men  Too  soon, 
and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart  Dare  the 
unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  ?" 

There  also  runs  through  the  poem  a  string  of  remi- 
niscences from  Moschus :  "Most  Musical  of  mourners, 
weep  again!  .  .  .  And  others  came  ....  All  he  had 
loved,  .  .  .  lamented  Adonais  .  .  .  Lost  Echo  sits  amid 
the  voiceless  mountains,  And  feeds  her  grief  with  his 
remembered  lay  .  .  .  Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild, 
and  she  threw  down  Her  kindling  buds  .  .  .  Thy  spirit's 
sister,  the  lorn  nightingale,  Mourns  not  her  mate  with 
such  melodious  pain ;  Not  so  the  eagle  .  .  .  Ah  woe  is 
me !  WTinter  is  come  and  gone,  But  grief  returns  with 
the  revolving  year.  The  air  and  streams  renew  their 
joyous  tones;...   Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison  — 
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oh  What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  drown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe?''1) 

The  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis  recalls  in 
certain  passages  the  EniTA$IO£  B[H]\OX  of  Moschus. 

cdca  rail  /xocXayjxi  fifa,  Isnxy  Kara  yasnov  g'Mavtou, 
r^z  Ton  yXupoL  crkXtva  to  t    zL^r<xX\q  ouXov  v.vy]$rov, 
ZcrTepov  ovj  XJtiOVTi  yod  lie  iTog  ckXXo  (pOovTC 
xftjueg       oi  pciyocXci  y<xl  y<xpTipoi,  oi  (rcxpol  xvdpec, 
otttt'otz  7rpa.TX  3-avto,a£$,  kvkyooi  kv  y^rovl  yoiX-t. 
i6Sotuig  lu  aaXa.  paxypou  &.Tep/u.ov<x  vr\ypiTov  Zttvov. 

will  have  suggested  the  elaborate  passage:  kkSoon  will 
the  high  midsummer  pomps  come  on,  wSoon  will  the 
musk  carnations  break  and  swell  .  .  .  But  Thyrsis  never 
more  we  swains  shall  see." 

And  the  conclusion  to  the  Lament  for  Bion  may  be 
compared  with  Arnold's  next  two  stanzas : 

"But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate, 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go, 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate; 

And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry's  flow, 

And  relax  Pluto's  brow, 
And  make  leap  up  with  joy  the  beauteous  head 
Of  Proserpine,  among  whose  crowned  hair 
Are  flowers  first  open'd  on  Sicilian  air, 
And  flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,  from  the  dead. 

O  easy  access  to  the  hearer's  grace 

When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proserpine! 

For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields. 
She  knew  the  Dorian  water's  gush  divine, 
She  knew  each  lily  white  which  Enna  yields, 
Each  rose  with  blushing  face; 
She  loved  the  Dorian  pipe,  the  Dorian  strain." 


l)  It  may  be  remarked  that  Shelley  wrote  translations  —  both  in- 
complete —  of  the  Lament  for  Adonis  and  the  Lament  for  Bion,  which 
are  printed  in  H.  B.  Forman's  edition,  vol.  IV  pp.  232  and  235. 
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Among  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Wordsworth  knew  Theocritus  early  and  gives  him  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  his  mind. 
In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Prelude  he  says: 

"Child  of  the  mountains,  among  shepherds  reared, 
Ere  yet  familiar  with  the  classic  page, 
I  learnt  to  dream  of  Sicily  .  .  . 
And,  O  Theocritus,  x)  so  far  have  some 
Prevailed  among  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth, 
By  their  endowments,  good  or  great,  that  they 
Have  had,  as  thou  reportest,  miracles 
Wrought  for  them  in  old  time:  yea,  not  unmoved, 
When  thinking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 
I  hear  thee  tell  how  bees  with  honey  fed 
Divine  Comatas,  by  his  impious  lord 
Within  a  chest  imprisoned ;  how  they  came 
Laden  from  blooming  grove  or  flowery  field, 
And  fed  him  there,  alive,  month  after  month, 
Because  the  goatherd,  blessed  man !  had  lips 
Wet  with  the  Muses'  nectar." 

As  a  reminiscence  from  Theocritus  I  mention  these 
lines  from  A  Poet's  Epitaph: 

"He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own." 

which  recall  Id.  I  7,  8 : 

ckdiou  w  Toifzyjv  to  teov  fjcikoq  r\  to  wxTtxykq 
T'?y  euro  Taq  7riTp<x.q  yuxToiXe'ifteTae  e/j/63-ei/  Z3mp. 

and  as  an  echo  of  the  famous  passage  from  the 
EIIITASIOX  BinNOX  the  following  lines  from  Afterthought 
(The  River  Duddon): 

"While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty  and  the  wise, 
We,  Men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements  must  vanish." 


l)  Theocritus.  Idyll  VII  78.  —  Wordsworth's  note. 
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Keats  Henry  Alford  said  of  that  he  had  imbibed 
the  very  spirit  of  the  idyll-writers  of  Greece.  Concer- 
ning his  acquaintance  with  Theocritus  Kerlin  remarks: 
"From  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Keats  we  might  naturally  expect  the  former, 
with  his  ardent  admiration  of  Theocritus  and  his 
understanding  of  the  genius  of  Keats,  to  place  the 
Idylls  in  the  hands  of  the  future  author  of  Endymion 
and  of  the  immortal  odes,  assured  that  their  spell  for 
him  would  be  no  less  than  that  of  the  Homeric  Epics 
in  the  translation  of  Chapman."  :)  Indeed,  the  influence 
of  Theocritus  or  rather  Keats's  affinity  to  the  Greek 
bucolic  poet  is  strikingly  apparent  from  Endymion  and 
the  Odes  and  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Jeffrey,  who 
in  reviewing  the  former  poem  observed:  "[Keats]  has 
contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole  piece  that  true  rural 
and  poetical  air  which  breathes  only  ...  in  Theocritus 
—  which  is  at  once  homely  and  majestic,  luxurious  and 
rude,  and  sets  before  us  the  genuine  sights  and  sounds 
and  smells  of  the  country,  with  all  the  magic  and  grace 
of  Elysium/' 2)  —  The  Theocritean  spirit  breathes 
through  the  choral  Hymn  to  Pan  and  many  of  the 
choice  descriptions  in  Endymion ;  it  pervades  the  imagery 
of  the  beautiful  Ode  to  Autumn,  redolent  of  fallen  leaves 
and  lingering  flowers  and  ripening  fruit;  it  is  present, 
in  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  in  the  "leaf-fringed 
legend"  of  those  men  and  maidens  —  of  the  fair  youth 
piping  beneath  leaves  that  will  not  fade,  of  the  pious 
folk  flocking  to  the  rustic  altar  with  its  priest  and  heifer 
"lowing  at  the  skies'',  —  which  may  well  be  compared 
with  that  daedal  cup  in  the  first  Idyll,  where  within  a 
frame  of  acanthus  the  life-like  picture  is  drawn  of  a 
fair  woman  and  a  toiling  fisher  and  an  urchin  with  two 
foxes  in  a  vineyard  of  clustering  grapes. 

l)  Op.  cit.  p.  93. 

3)  ''Works"  vol.  3  p.  103. 
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Passing  by  Landor,  who  perhaps  owed  to  Theocritus 
the  form  of  his  Hellenics,  we  come  to  Tennyson,  the 
most,  by  far  the  most  Theocritean  of  English  poets, 
who  resembled  his  great  master  in  the  happy  com- 
bination of  genuine  love  of  nature  and  rare  artistic 
skill.  E.  C.  Stedman,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Victorian 
Poets,  dwells  on  the  likeness  of  the  Alexandrian  to  the 
Victorian  age,  points  to  the  close  study  made  by  Ten- 
nyson of  the  Syracusan  idylls  and  reveals  the  extent 
and  nature  of  Tennyson's  indebtedness  to  the  Dorian 
father  of  idyllic  song.  Two  kinds  of  obligation  were 
noted  by  Stedman:  a  suggestion  of  "method,  sentiment 
and  purpose" ;  and  an  artistic  imitation  of  choice 
passages,  so  that  the  modern  is  indebted  to  the  ancient 
poet  "for  the  very  form  and  language,  which  render 
beautiful  much  of  his  most  widely  celebrated  verse." 
Later  studies  by  Mustard1)  and  Churton  Collins2) 
have  added  fresh  illustrations  to  confirm  Stedman 's 
results. 

Both  Stedman  and  Mustard  draw  attention  to  the 
striking  resemblance  between  Tennyson's  Godiva  and 
the  celebrated  thirteenth  Idyll  of  Theocritus.  In  a 
remarkable  passage  of  the  Memoir  Tennyson's  admira- 
tion for  uthe  little  Theocritean  Idyll  Hylas"  is  recorded 
by  Palgrave  in  the  following  way :  "We  were  sitting 
(1857  or  so)  late  at  night  in  the  Farringford  attic- 
room  already  mentioned ;  and  Tennyson  read  over  to 
me  the  little  Theocritean  Idyll  Hylas,  eminent  for 
beauty  in  a  treasure-house  where  all  are  beautiful. 
He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  tender  loveliness  of  the 
lines  which  describe  how  the  fair  youth,  carried  to  the 
depths  of  a  fountain  by  the  enamoured  Nymphs,  faintly 

l)  W.  P.  Mustard.  "Classical  Echoes  in  Tennyson"  Ch.  Ill  and  "Later 
Echoes  of  the  Greek  Bucolic  Poets"  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Philology"  Vol.  XXX  3. 

3J  Churton  Collins.  "Illustrations  from  Tennyson",  passim. 
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answered  the  call  of  his  companion  Heracles  (Id.  XIII. 
58 — 60) .  .  .  Tennyson,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ended  with 
that  involuntary  half-sigh  of  delight  which  breaks  forth 
when  a  sympathetic  spirit  closes,  or  turns  from,  some 
masterpiece  of  perfect  art  in  words  or  colours.  "I 
should  be  content  to  die",  said  the  author  of  Locksley 
Hall  and  Maud  and  In  Memoriam,  "if  I  had  written 
anything  equal  to  this."  1).  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  Godiva  is  in  form  directly  modelled  on  this  favourite 
poem  and,  curiously  enough,  the  story  proper  is  told 
in  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines.  We  may  compare 
the  prelude  to  Godiva : 

"Not  only  we,  the  latest  Seed  of  Time, 

New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 

Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 

Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 

And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed ;  but  she 

Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 

The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back 

Godiva,  wife  of  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 

In  Coventry  — " 

with  the  opening  lines  of  Id.  XIII: 

0i>%  v.puv  tgv  "E/Jwra  fibvotg  ere^',  dg  Edoy^vpieg, 
N«aa,  otivc  tgvtg  3-swi/  7rox,<x  tskvov  eyeuro' 
ooy^  apcTv  ra  >taAa  Kpkroic  >wcAa  (ptxberKi  r^ev, 

Gl    SrvXTOl   TTSkOjUEoSoi   TG   ^'    CKVpCOV   0b%  k<TOp&i{J,Zq- 

aAAa  yctxi  WpupiTpCbivog  b  yxXxzoxotpdiog  Uog, 
og  tgv  Kiv  itTripieive  tgv  aypiov,  YjpotTO  Tottdbgy 
tov  ya.pie.vTog  "TAa, 

It  is  in  Oenone,  which  owes  its  spirit  to  the  second 
Theocritean  Idyll,  that  we  meet  with  Tennyson's  earliest 
adaptation  of  the  pastoral  elegiac  refrain. 

Oenone's  words: 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die," 


J)  "Memoir",  pp.  836,  837. 
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recall  the  appeal  of  the  forsaken  Simaetha  (Id.  II) : 

<pp<x%eb  jueu  tov  epuS-'  o&ev  faero  totvx  XeAai/a. 

and  similar  refrains  in  the  Dirge  over  Daphnis  (Theocr.  I) 
and  the  Epitaph  of  Bion  (Mosch.  III). 
The  attitude  of  Oenone,  who, 

''leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 
Sang  to  the  stillness," 

is  like  the  attitude  of  the  jilted  goatherd  in  the  third  Idyll: 

r/.creuuou  ttotl  txv  tt'ltuv  a.7roK,Xev$-tig' 

The  picture  of  the  lizard  who  "with  his  shadow  on 
the  stone,  rests  like  a  shadow"  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Id.  VII.  22: 

olvikol  3r]  y,ou.  v<xi>pQG  kv  xijuoicrKxT.crt  yt<x.B-e6$£i) 

and  the  contrast  of  the  peace  of  nature  to  the  pain 
and  tumult  in  Oenone's  breast  recalls  Simaetha's  com- 
plaint in  a  similar  situation  (Id.  II  38,  39.): 

Yjv&s  a-iyf,  ulv  7t'ovtoc,  <Ti<y<hvTt  ^'ayjrar 
a       f,aa  oL  treyf)  (TTZpv^v  svTocr&ev  kv'ux. 

The  very  beauty  of  Oenone,  "loveliest ...  in  the 
charm  of  married  brows"  is  Theocritean  and  recalls 

the  Of  Id.  VIII  72. 

The  Lotos-Eaters  again,  that  curiously  modern  present- 
ment of  an  antique  theme,  affords  a  fine  illustration  of 
that  subtle  culling  process  by  which  Tennyson  selected 
choice  passages  from  the  Greek  pastoral  as  the  growth 
of  the  poem  suggested  them  at  random  to  his  mind. 
In  the  thirteenth  Idyll  the  Argonauts  come  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  a  land  of  cliffs  and  streams,  of  meadows 
set  with  sedge  whence  they  cut  for  their  couches  pointed 
flag-leaves  and  low  galingale.  "In  the  afternoon"  the 
•    Lotos-Eaters  "come  into  a  land"  where 
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"Through  mountain  clefts  the  dale 
Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale." 

The  sentiment  of  the   Choric  Song  recalls  certain 
passages  from  Bion  and  Moschus.  The  lines : 
"All  things  have  rest  .  .  . 
Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah  why 
Should  all  life  labour  be?" 

are  not  unlike  the  conclusion  to  the  seventh  poem  of 
Bion1):  kiO  how  long  shall  we  go  thus  miserably  toiling 
and  moiling,  and  how  long  shall  we  lavish  our  life 
upon  getting  and  making,  in  the  consuming  desire  for 
more  wealth  and  yet  more?  Is  it  that  we  all  forget 
that  we  are  mortal  and  Fate  hath  allotted  us  so  brief 
a  span  ?".-.." 

And  with  the  spirit  of  Moschus  IV  4 — 13:  uBut 
when  the  deep  waxes  grey  and  loud,  and  the  sea  begins 
to  swell  and  to  foam  and  the  waves  run  long  and  wild, 
then  look  I  unto  the  shore  and  its  trees  and  depart 
from  the  brine,  then  welcome  is  the  land  to  me  and 
pleasant  the  shady  greenwood,  where,  be  the  wind  never 
so  high,  the  pine-tree  sings  her  song.  O  't  is  ill  to  be 
a  fisher  with  a  ship  for  his  house  and  the  sea  for  his 
labour  and  the  fishes  for  his  slippery  prey.  Rather  is 
it  sleep  beneath  the  leafy  plane  for  me,  and  the  sound 
hard  by  of  a  bubbling  spring  such  as  delights  and  not 
disturbs  the  rustic  ear."  —  with  the  spirit  of  these  lines 
may  be  compared  the  sentiment  of  the  following  passages: 

'Ts  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

How  sweet   it   were,   hearing   the  downward  stream, 


!)  "The  Greek  Bucolic  Poets"  with  an  English  Translation  by 
J.  M.  Edmonds.  (Loeb's  Classical  Library). 
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To  watch  the  emerald-coloured  water  falling 
Through  many  a  woven  acanthus-wreath  divine? 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretched  out  beneath  the  pine." 

of  which  the  last  also  reveals  a  likeness  to  Theocr.  V 
31—34  and  VII  132—137. 

The  Gardener  s  Daughter  shows  a  close  resemblance 
in  outline  and  spirit  to  the  Thalysia  or  the  Harvest  Feast. 

The  poem  begins: 

"This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day. 
When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  Daughter; 

Then  follows  a  eulogy  of  the  poet's  friends  Eustace 
and  Juliet  and  a  description  of  the  English  fields  in  May  : 

All  the  land  in  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 

Smelt  of  the  coming  summer  

  .     From  the  woods 

Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 

 To  left  and  right 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 
The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day." 

The  Thalysia  (Theocr.  VII)  begins : 

Hg  yjobvog  xviyc'  kyU  re  %ad  RbytpiTog  eig  rbv  "Akevrx 
c'pyrojuec  \%  7rbXiog,  <tuv  ycad  rpirog  (kpLfitv  'AfiCurag. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  poet's  friends 
Phrasidemus  and  Antigenes  and  a  description  of  the 
Coan  farm  in  summer  (Id.  VII  138  ff.): 

uThe  brown  cricket  chirped  busily  amid  the  shady 
leafage,  and  the  tree-frog  murmured  aloof  in  the  dense 
thornbrake.  Lark  and  goldfinch  sang  and  turtle  moaned, 
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and  about  the  spring  the  bees  hummed  and  hovered 
to  and  fro.  All  nature  smelt  of  the  opulent  summer- 
time, smelt  of  the  season  of  fruit."  — 

7TOLVT   h.xrdzv  Srzpzoq  pc6ik<x  7riovog,  u<rSe  WcTThipxc. 

The  orchard  picnic  in  Audley  Court  has  a  classical 
counterpart  in  the  same  feast  at  the  Coan  farm.  Of 
the  two  meals  the  one  is  purely  Sicilian,  consisting  of 
pears  and  apples  and  white  plums,  while 

TiTpkzvzq  3:  Tr'iSrbiV  kirzXitiTO  %pa.rbg  <kXzi<p<x.p: 

The  English  feast  on  "a  dusky  loaf"  and  "pasty  costly- 
made"  and 

"last  with  these 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats, 
Prime,  which  I  knew." 

Moreover,  in  the  two  songs  of  this  idyll : 

"Oh!  who  would  fight  and  march  and  countermarch ?" 
and 

"Sleep.  Ellen  Aubrey,  sleep,  and  dream  of  me," 
we  have  what  Stedman  calls  the  "isometric  song, 
composed  in  the  metre  of  the  whole  poem",  which  is 
a  common  device  of  Theocritus  and  of  which  Tennyson 
has  thirteen,  many  of  them  in  uriddling  triplets  of  old 
time",  scattered  through  the  English  Idyls,  The  Princess 
and  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

In  The  Princess  the  'laborious  orient  ivory"  of  the 
Prologue  recalls  the  famous  distaff  of  Id.  XXVIII  8, 
"offspring  of  laboured  ivory"  —  iXkywrog  TroXupLoySru. 
The  passage  in  Section  III : 

"The  crane",  I  said,  "may  chatter  of  the  crane, 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An.  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere." 

may  be  compared  with  Id.  IX  31,  32: 

tztti^  pLEu  rirnyt  tpiXog,  pc6ppcw(  3}  /xuppcoi^, 
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The  usmall  sweet  idyl"  near  the  close  of  this  poem, 
which  is  adapted  and  developed  from  the  invocation 
of  the  Cyclops  to  Galatea,  affords  a  splendid  illustration 
of  Tennyson's  art. 

"Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height : 
What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang). 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heavens,  and  cease 
To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire; 
And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come, 
For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him ;  by  the  happy  threshold  he 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize, 
Or  red  with  spurted  purple  of  the  vats, 
Or  fox-like  in  the  vine;  ........ 

 Let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 

To  find  him  in  the  valley;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope  .... 

 but  come;  for  all  the  vales 

Await  thee;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee;  the  children  call,  and  I, 
Thy  shepherd,  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound ; 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 

The  poem  may  be  compared  with  Theocr.  XI  42 — 46: 

aAA'  ot(pLKe,vcro  5ro3-'  <kfce,  year,  'z^eig  oLSsv  z\ol(t<tov, 
T<kv  yXawav  $k  3"<xAacrcray  ea  norl  yiptrov  opeySrsiv. 

CtS'lOV  ZV  T&VTpte   T(X.p'   ZfX.LV  TO.V   VlsKTX  Sca^eig' 

kvrl  $a<pva.c  TYji/eT,  ivri  po&ivoti  ■■nuTrotpio-croi, 

s<rn  pcsXocg  ytia-crog,  \trr   xpcTrsXcg  a  yX.w6ytixp7rog. 

"Taking  the  framework  from  Theocritus",  says  Churton 
Collins,  uhe  wreathes  round,  beneath  and  over  it  such 
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a  wealth  of  original  ornament,  that  it  is  barely  discer- 
nible, but  barely  discernible  it  supports  the  work.  The 
whole  passage  is  a  marvellous  illustration  of  Tennyson's 
power  of  catching  and  rendering  in  English  the  charm 
of  the  best  and  sweetest  Greek  pastoral   poetry." }). 

The  four  last  lines  are  a  skilful  imitation  of  the 
musical  passage  in  the  first  Idyll  (7,  8)  : 

'<X($LOV    W   TTOlfJUrp    TO    TlOV    jiieXoq    Y]   TO  Y.OLTC(.y\q 

tyju   a.7rb  T&q  wiTpa.q  ynxTtxXetftsTOf.  tybS-ev  i>3oip. 

combined  with  the  alliterative  line  (I  107)  which  mimics 
the  murmuring  of  bees : 

ad  Si  y.y.Xhv  ftcpcfieuvTi  ttoti.  (t/uzusg-o-i  uiXta-ctxc. 

In  Geraint  and  Enid  the  curious  comparison : 

"And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 
The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscles  sloped, 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone, 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it." 

may  have  been  suggested  by  the  description  of  Amycus 
(Theocr.  XXII  46—50): 

(TTYjSrea.  £0-(p<XLp(*iTO   7T£?i6i>piOi   %<U   ftXctTU  VU)TOU 

crxpyJ.  crr3r)pziYj  cr(pupY]X<xToq  olx  koXoowoq. 

IV   Vl   fJLbZq    <TTZpE0T(Tl   fipXyiotTlV   OtKpOV   WT1  tyfJLOV 

£(TT<x(rx.v  vpTi  TrkTpoL  bXo'iTpoyoi,  ouctz  '/mXivSm 
■/zipcappouq  TOTxpcbq  (JLiyaXcuq  TSpte^zas  ctivouq- 

In  Merlin  and  Vivien  the  charm  that  was  wrought 
ktof  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands"  recalls  the  dancing 
of  the  Spartan  maidens  —  51-00-07  7rept7rXe>cTo7.q  —  in 
Idyll  XVIIL 

In  Love  and  Duty, 

''The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good." 


l)  'illustrations  of  Tennyson"  p.  88. 
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are  the  ubeloved  Hours"  that  brought  Adonis  back  to 
Cypris  (Theocr.  XV  104,  105.) 

Pa.pStcrrof.c  [Mxytaptev  "£lpzi  (piAouy  ocAAoc  TroS-eiuot). 
epyovrtxi  yraurea-crc  fiporolq  odei  rt  <popsii<rou. 

In  Maud,  lastly,  the  phrase  "labour  and  the  mattock- 
hardened  hand"  is  a  borrowing  from  Id.  XVI  32  : 

(hard  rig  {oxkeav.  re  ruXbipihog  tv^oSri  yjXpctg. 

The  list  of  reflections  and  reminiscences  has  not 
been  exhausted  but  enough  has  been  said  to  suggest 
the  extent  of  Tennyson's  obligations  to  the  three  Greek 
masters  of  idyllic  song.  Wherever  we  turn  in  Tennyson's 
poetry,  we  are  never  long  in  meeting  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  idyll,  that  spirit  which  is  born  of  an  ex- 
quisite susceptibility  to  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
charms  of  the  country  and  a  consummate  skill  for 
conveying  impressions  by  means  of  felicitous  phrase 
and  suggestive  music  of  words.  "It  may  be  said  gen- 
erally", says  Stedman,  "that  our  poet  imitates  the 
Sicilians,  and  them  alone,  of  all  his  classical  models, 
in  the  persistent  ease  with  which  sound,  colour,  form 
and  meaning  are  allied  in  his  compositions.  False  notes 
are  never  struck,  and  no  discordant  hues  are  admitted."  l) 
And  as  Theocritus  —  more  than  any  ancient  poet  — 
brings  home  to  the  reader  the  sunny  beauty  of  the 
Grecian  isles  with  their  hills  and  groves  and  pleasant 
pastures,  their  abundance  of  fruit  and  corn,  their  liquid 
rills  and  fountains  and  deep-blue  girdle  of  the  summer 
sea,  so  Tennyson  —  more  than  any  modern  poet  — 
conveys  to  the  reader  the  subtle  charms  of  fields  and 
woodland,  the  varying  beauty  of  the  seasons,  the 
homely  sights  and  sounds  of  the  English  country-side. 


l)  Op.  cit.  Ch.  VI  p.  227. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 
PLATO. 

Platonism  was  in  many  respects  an  alien  phenomenon 
in  ancient  Greece.  Whereas  the  average  Greek  kept 
his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground  and  lived  in  a  world 
finite  and  actual  and  real,  Plato  scorned  the  earth  and 
aspired  to  a  spiritual  heaven.  Whereas  the  Greek  view 
of  life  was  determined  by  a  peculiar  directness,  a 
tendency  to  dwell  on  the  "actual  and  unimaginary 
qualities"  of  things,  Plato  was  a  mystic  who  behind 
the  visible  and  temporal  apprehended  the  eternal  and 
unseen.  Again,  whereas  to  the  Greek,  man  was  a  unity 
of  body  and  soul  with  brilliant  possibilities  which 
might  be  realized  even  in  this  finite  life,  Plato  broke 
up  this  splendid  unity,  created  an  antagonism  between 
the  life  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  other-worldliness,  conceiving  the  vision 
of  a  future  world. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  Plato's  system 
of  philosophy  may  be  analyzed  into  the  theory  of 
Ideas,  the  doctrines  of  pre-existence  and  reminiscence, 
and  the  theory  of  Love. 

The  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas  supposes  that  there 
are  two  worlds.  There  is  the  bpxrbg  rbwoq,  which  is 
material,  perceptible  by  the  senses,  visible  and  temporal, 
a  world  which  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  for  ever 
changing,  decaying,  perishing,  to  be  perpetually  created 
anew,  with  endless  variety,  never  the  same.  And  there 
is  the  vorirbq  Tovoq,  which  is  spiritual,  perceptible  only 
by  pure  intelligence,  invisible  and  eternal,  the  World 
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which  really  is.  This  is  the  World  of  Ideas,  the  World 
of  the  real  essences,  the  types,  of  which  the  phenomena 
of  this  temporal  world  are  but  the  copies,  faint  and 
imperfect,  dimly  reflecting  the  splendour  of  those 
original  forms. 

This  doctrine,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  is  the 
expression  of  a  mood,  familiar  to  all  who  belong  to 
the  pensive,  imaginative,  idealizing  type  of  humanity, 
the  characteristic  temper  of  the  mystic  and  the  poet, 
the  mental  attitude  of  one  who  in  the  words  of 
J.  E.  Stewart  "has  a  curious  eye  for  the  endless  variety 
of  this  visible  and  temporal  world  and  a  fine  sense  of 
its  beauties,  yet  is  haunted  by  the  presence  of  an 
invisible  and  eternal  world  behind,  or,  when  the  mood 
is  most  pressing,  within  the  visible  and  temporal  world 
and  sustaining  both  it  and  himself  —  a  world  not 
perceived  as  external  to  himself,  but  inwardly  lived  by 
him  as  that  with  which  at  moments  of  ecstasy,  or  even 
habitually,  he  i$  become  one."  *)  And  this  mental  attitude 
which  may  be  called  personal  Platonism,  which  is  in- 
dependent of  a  knowledge  of  Plato  and  merely  the 
result  of  a  natural  affinity  to  Plato's  mind,  is  a  vital 
spirit  in  all  the  great  poetry  of  the  world. 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart  the  classic  authority  on 
this  personal  Platonism  is  Wordsworth's  poem  The 
Prelude  or  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind.  "The  essential 
nature  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  Platonist 
mood,  as  experienced  by  one  who  is  a  poet,  are  set 
forth  by  Wordsworth  in  the  Prelude  with  such  subtlety 
of  analysis  and  completeness  of  circumstance  .  .  .  ,  that 
the  Platonist  mood  revealed  as  a  personal  experience 
in  the  Prelude  [may  be  made]  the  touchstone  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Platonism  ostensibly  present  in 


*)  J.  E.  Stewart.  "Platonism  in  English  Poetry"  (English  Literature 
and  the  Classics,  p.  26.) 
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the  writings  of  other  English  poets." The  greater 
part  of  Wordsworth's  poems  are  steeped  in  this  spirit 
of  personal  Platonism ;  scattered  throughout  his  works 
words  and  phrases  such  as  "image",  "vision",  "soul", 
"the  shows  of  sky  and  earth",  "the  types  and  symbols 
of  eternity"  bear  witness  to  a  mind  haunted  by  the 
presence  of  the  eternal  while  rejoicing  in  the  beauties 
of  the  transitory  world. 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart  the  Platonism  of  Words- 
worth is  a  personal  experience  little,  if  at  all,  influenced 
by  traditon.  In  this  respect  he  agrees  with  J.  H.  Short- 
house,  who  —  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Wordsworth 
Society  in  1881  —  notes  a  general  similarity  between 
Wordsworth's  teaching  and  that  of  Plato,  but  doubts 
if  the  poet  was  actually  acquainted  with  Plato's  works. 
Still  evidence  has  been  found  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  of 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Plato2) ;  and  though  inquiries 
respecting  the  curriculum  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, have  not  established  the  fact  that  he  read 
Plato  there,  the  place  itself  had  been  of  old  a  home 
of  Platonic  studies,  whose  strong  traditional  influence 
he  cannot  have  escaped.  Besides,  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Coleridge  —  and  Coleridge  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  Plato,  of  his  "sunny  mist",  his  "luminous 
gloom",  a  mystic  himself  and  a  Neo-Platonist,  who 
"immersed  himself  in  the  divine  imaginings  of  Plotinus''3) 
in  his  student-days.  As  a  more  positive  proof  of 
Wordworth's  knowledge  of  Plato  we  have  the  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  Rydal  Mount4),  which  contains  not 
only  a  Greek  lexicon,  a  Greek  grammar  and  an  intro- 


i)  Op.  Cit.  p.  35. 

3)  See  the  Modern  Language  Notes.  XXXIII  u  Wordsworth's  Knowledge 
of  Plato"  by  Elliott  A.  White,  (corrected  and  supplemented  by  Prof. 
Lane  Cooper). 

»)  C.  H.  Herford.  "The  Age  of  Wordsworth."  p.  170. 

4)  Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth  Society.  195 — 257  (passim.) 
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duction  to  the  Dialogues,  but  also  the  Dialogues 
themselves,  both  translation  and  original  text.  And 
though  the  presence  of  these  volumes  in  his  library 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he  knew  their  contents, 
yet  it  may  fairly  be  thought  that  Wordsworth  was  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Plato  and  that 
he  knew  his  philosophy  as  expounded  in  the  Dialogues. 

If  then  we  may  grant  Wordsworth  some  knowledge 
of  Plato,  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether  by  the  side 
of  the  purely  personal  Platonism  the  influence  of  Platonic 
doctrines  may  be  traced  in  the  poet's  works. 

According  to  Plato's  theories  of  pre-existence  and 
reminiscence  we  had  communion  with  the  World  of 
Ideas  before  our  souls  became  imprisoned  in  the  flesh, 
before  uin  that  uphill  path  to  the  highest  arch  of 
heaven"  the  sensual  steed  of  the  soul's  chariot  got 
the  better  of  the  spiritual  one  and  dragged  the 
chariot  down  —  and  back  to  this  World  our  souls 
aspire,  striving  in  a  continual  struggle  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  sensual  to  regain  the  glory  of  the 
pre-existent  life.  And  whenever  the  soul  discerns  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  in  the  drossy  copies  of 
this  earth,  a  vision  of  the  Ideas  of  Goodness,  Beauty, 
Truth  flashes  through  the  transparency  of  things  and 
recalls  the  antenatal  world.  And  in  those  who  truly 
aspire  these  visions  draw  the  soul  ever  nearer  to  eternal 
life,  until  at  last,  its  wings  reformed,  it  soars  up  to  dwell 
among  the  gods  in  the  heavenly  regions  whence  it  came. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations 
of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood 
and  consider  passages  as  these : 

"Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetful ness 
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And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home." 

and 

"Those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Uphold  us,  cherish  us." 

we  might  at  first  sight  agree  with  the  "sceptic''  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (1829),  who  looked  upon  the 
Ode  as  a  late  expression  of  Plato's  doctrines  —  an 
allegation  which  Wordsworth  himself  denied.  Still 
Churton  Collins  2)  speaks  of  a  borrowing  from  Plato, 
whereas  Stopford  Brooke  says  that  Wordsworth  modified 
the  Platonic  ideas,  that  he  uliked  these  ideas  of  pre- 
existence  and  reminiscence  and  made  his  own  thought 
out  of  them."  2).  On  the  other  hand  we  have  Walter 
Raleigh's  opinion :  "It  was  not  by  an  acquaintance 
with  Platonic  philosophy  that  he  arrived  at  his  glorifica- 
tion of  childhood,  but  by  looking  at  nature  and  life 
with  an  open  mind."  3). 

And,  indeed,  the  conception  that  "the  Child  is  Father 
of  the  Man",  that  the  heavenly  glory  which  surrounds 
us  at  our  birth  fades  slowly  with  advancing  years, 
though  shadowy  recollections  come  and  enable  us  at 
times  to  "have  sight  of  the  immortal  sea"  —  is  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  Wordsworth's  personal 
experience  of  life,  it  was  moreover  so  common  a  theory 
in  the  days  in  which  he  wrote,  that  we  need  hardly 
go  back  to  Platonic  philosophy  as  the  direct  source  and 
inspiration  of  the  Ode.  None  the  less  it  is  quite  probable 
that  Wordsworth,  when  elaborating  his  ideas,  thought  of 

*)  Churton  Collins.  "Greek  Influence  on  English  Poetry."  p.  120. 
3)  Stopford  Brooke.  "Theology  in  the  English  Poets." 
8)  Walter  Raleigh.  "Wordsworth."  p.  165. 
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Plato's  doctrines  of  pre-existence  and  reminiscence  and 
modified  them  to  suit  his  theme.  But  even  granted 
that  he  made  use  of  Platonic  doctrine,  we  could 
scarcely  speak  of  a  borrowing  from  Plato,  as  the  poetry 
in  which  the  theory  is  clothed,  the  image  of  the  clouds 
of  glory  and  that  of  the  Star  that  set  elsewhere  and 
rises  with  us  at  our  birth  is  wholly  unlike  the  poetic 
imagery  of  the  Phaedrus.  Still  less  accurate  would  it 
be  to  speak  of  a  late  expression  of  Plato's  doctrine, 
since  Wordsworth  altered  the  ancient  theory  so  mate- 
rially, that  he  made  the  visions  brighter,  the  memories 
of  a  pre-existent  life  more  powerful  in  the  child  than 
in  the  youth  and  the  grown  man. 

The  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is  also  illustrated  in 
the  Evening  Ode.  One  of  those  glimpses  of  glory 
which  were  so  frequent  in  early  youth  visits  the  poet 
again  on  "an  evening  of  extraordinary  splendour  and 
beauty",  and  while  the  mountain-ridges  seem  a  golden 
ladder  on  whose  bright  steps  one  might  ascend  to 
heaven,  he  feels  the  wings  already  playing  at  his 
shoulder  and  for  a  moment  his  soul  rejoices  in  a 
second  birth.  Here,  too,  the  experience  is  the  poet's 
own  but  the  image  of  the  wings  suggests  the  influence 
of  the  Phaedrus. 

Confessedly  due  to  Platonic  influence  is  the  sonnet 
opening  with  the  line  "I  heard  (alas!  't  was  only  in 
a  dream)",  where  in  a  note  appended  the  poet 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  Phaedo. 

"I  heard  (alasl  't  was  only  in  a  dream) 
Strains  —  which,  as  sage  Antiquity  believed, 
By  waking  ears  have  sometimes  been  received 
Wafted  adown  the  wind  from  lake  or  stream ; 
A  most  melodious  requiem,  a  supreme 
And  perfect  harmony  of  notes,  achieved 
By  a  fair  Swan  on  drowsy  billows  heaved, 
O'er  which  her  pinions  shed  a  silver  gleam. 
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For  is  she  not  the  votary  of  Apollo? 

And  knows  she  not,  singing  as  he  inspires, 

That  bliss  awaits  her  which  the  ungenial  Hollow 

Of  the  dull  earth  partakes  not,  nor  desires? 

Mount,  tuneful  Bird,  and  join  the  immortal  quires! 

She  soared  —  and  I  awoke,  struggling  in  vain  to  follow." 

Here  the  image  of  the  Swan  is  derived  from  Phaedo 
84  E  and  85  A  and  B,  where  Socrates  compares  himself 
to  a  swan,  which  sings  most  and  best  when  about  to 
die,  the  Swan,  Apollo's  bird,  having  prophetic  vision 
and,  because  it  has  foreknowledge  of  the  blessings  in 
the  other  world,  singing  and  rejoicing  in  the  hour  of 
death.  And  where  Wordsworth  speaks  of '  the  ungenial 
Hollow  of  the  dull  earth"  he  thought  of  a  passage  in 
that  fantastic  picture  of  the  universe  drawn  by  Socrates 
near  the  end  of  the  Phaedo,  where  he  describes  the 
earth  as  a  large  round  ball  with  umany  hollows  of 
very  various  forms  and  sizes"  and  us,  human  beings, 
as  dwelling  in  those  hollows  and  by  reason  of  our 
weakness  unable  to  attain  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  air. 

Although  the  spirit  of  personal  Platonism  pervades 
Shelley's  poetry,  his  verse,  on  the  whole,  abounds  too 
much  with  personifications  of  the  modes  of  human 
action,  feeling  and  thought  and  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature,  to  betray  the  influence  of  the  Platonist 
mood  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  Wordsworth's 
poetry  does.  But  though  personal  Platonism  may  not 
be  conspicuous  in  Shelley,  he  certainly  had  tor  Plato 
a  natural  affinity  of  mind.  In  the  Preface  to  the  First 
Collected  Edition  (1839)  Mrs.  Shelley  says:  "His 
imagination  has  been  termed  too  brilliant,  his  thoughts 
too  subtle.  He  loved  to  idealize  reality;  and  this  is  a 
taste  shared  by  the  few  . .  .  few  of  us  understand  or 
sympathize  with  the  endeavour  to  ally  the  love  of 
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abstract  beauty,  and  adoration  of  abstract  good,  the 
to  kyo&bv  *aCi  to  kolXov  of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  with 
our  sympathies  with  our  kind.  In  this  Shelley  resembled 
Plato;  both  taking  more  delight  in  the  abstract  and 
the  ideal  than  in  the  special  and  the  tangible.  This 
did  not  result  from  imitation  ;  for  it  was  not  till  Shelley 
resided  in  Italy  that  he  made  Plato  his  study.  He 
then  translated  his  Symposium  and  his  Ion ;  and  the 
English  language  boasts  of  no  more  brilliant  compo- 
sition than  Plato's  Praise  of  Love  translated  by  Shelley." 

What  Mrs.  Shelley  thought  typical  of  both  Plato 
and  Shelley,  what  is  indeed  their  chief  characteristic 
as  thinkers  and  poets  is,  that  to  them  the  things  of  the 
mind  are  the  only  true  realities  compared  to  which 
matter  is  but  "the  dream  and  the  shade",  that  the 
abstract  and  ideal  world  is  always  to  them  more  real 
than  the  world  of  visible  and  tangible  things.  This 
mental  attitude  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  quality  in 
Shelley's  poetry,  to  that  extreme  utenuity",  of  which 
critics  have  complained.  For  unlike  other  poets  he 
does  not  illustrate  mental  processes  by  physical  paral- 
lels but  the  reverse.  Thus  he  says  in  the  Preface  to 
Prometheus  Unbound:  "The  imagery  which  I  have 
employed  will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
or  from  those  external  actions  by  which  they  are 
expressed.' '  And  in  Hellas  he  describes  "thought"  as 
the  one  eternal  and  fundamental  thing: 

"Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 
Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity." 

' 4 Earth  and  ocean, 
Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  or  light  that  gem 
The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air 
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.  .  .  this  Whole 

Of  suns  and  worlds  and  men  and  beasts  and  flowers, 

...  Is  but  a  vision  .  .  . 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave." 

And  again : 

"Thought 

Alone,  and  its  quick  elements,  Will,  Passion, 
Reason,  Imagination,  cannot  die; 
They  are  .  .  . 

The  stuff  whence  mutability  can  weave 
All  that  is  hath  dominion  o'er." 

This  supersensuous  world,  which  is  so  vividly  present 
to  Shelley  is  not  conceived  of  by  him  as  being  another 
world,  but  rather  as  the  true  essence  and  real  being 
of  this,  as  the  invisible  and  eternal  behind  the  visible 
and  temporal,  as  the  divine  immanent  in  the  human 
and  perceptible  only  to  the  pure  of  soul.  To  Shelley, 
no  less  than  to  Plato  and  Wordsworth,  our  life  on 
earth  is  but  a  dream  and  the  phenomena  of  this 
world  but  fleeting  copies,  mere  types  and  symbols  of 
the  eternity  behind : 

"Alles  Vergangliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis." 

In  scores  of  passages  this  conception  is  found : 

"The  painted  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life." 

Prometheus  Unbound. 

"Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity." 

Adonais. 

"Peace,  peace,  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep, 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  — 
'T  is  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife." 

Ibid. 

Not  only  did  Shelley  greatly  resemble  Plato,  but, 
especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  also  made 
a  close  and  constant  study  of  Plato's  works.  So  natural 
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affinity  has  combined  with  serious  study  to  make 
Platonic  philosophy  a  powerful  influence  in  his  life,  to 
enrich  his  mind  with  a  store  of  conceptions  and  ideas, 
to  permeate  and  saturate  all  his  poetry  with  Plato's 
thought. 

How  much  Shelley's  mind  was  influenced  by  Platonic 
philosophy  appears  from  the  fact  that  even  his 
religious  system,  his  conception  of  a  Supreme  Power  is 
Greek  and  Platonic  rather  than  Christian  or  Biblical. 
Perhaps  he  suggests  himself  the  tendency  of  his  thought 
when  in  the  Prologue  to  Hellas  he  makes  Christ 
plead  for  Greece  uby  Plato's  sacred  light".  Indeed, 
the  God  in  whom  Shelley  believes  is  a  World-Spirit 
with  many  of  the  attributes  of  Plato's  Supreme  Power. 
It  is  the  essential  Unity  underlying  the  manifold  forms 
of  creation,  the  One  in  contradistinction  to  the  many: 

"The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass." 

Adonais. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  immanent  and  transcendent; 
it  is  the  forming  and  formative  Spirit  struggling  with 
matter  and  moulding  it  to  Its  will: 

"Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  Love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath  and  kindles  it  above." 

Ibid. 

or 

.  .  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light." 

Ibid. 
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Then  again  it  is  the  Love  of  Plato's  Symposium : 

.  .  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst." 

Ibid. 

or  the  Supreme  Wisdom  of  the  Phaedrus: 

"Wisdom  1  thy  irresistible  children  rise 

To  hail  thee,  and  the  elements  they  chain 

And  their  own  will  to  swell  the  glory  of  thy  train. 

O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Night  and  Heaven! 

Mother  and  soul  of  all  to  which  is  given 

The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  being." 

The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Not  only  in  religion  generally  but  also  in  special 
theories  and  doctrines  there  is  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  modern  poet  and  the  great  thinker  of  ancient 
Greece. 

Plato  not  only  believes  in  a  dual  world  but  also  in 
a  dual  self  in  every  man.  To  him  the  body  is  a  prison 
and  the  life  of  the  body  a  mere  darkness  compared 
with  the  life  of  the  soul;  and  in  the  Republic  he  de- 
picts the  human  race  as  beings  imprisoned  in  a  cave, 
bound  in  chains,  and  looking  out  on  a  high  wall  on 
which  the  shadows  and  nothing  but  the  shadows  of 
the  true  realities  are  vaguely  thrown.  To  this  allegory 
Shelley  alludes  when  he  says : 

"Figures  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  point  them  as  you  may; 

We  have  but  thrown  as  those  before  us  threw 
Our  shadow  on  it  as  it  passed  away." 

The  Triumph  of  Life. 

In  Hellas  a  joy  uburst,  like  morning  on  dream  . .  . 
through  the  walls  of  our  prison"  ;  and  himself  he  calls  a 
sprite 
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"Imprisoned  for  no  fault  of  his 
In  a  body  like  a  grave." 

With  a  Guitar. 

And  again  in  Prince  Athanase : 

"Memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  this,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell." 

In  these  lines  there  is  also  an  allusion  to  Plato's 
theory  of  reminiscence  and,  indeed,  the  Platonic  doc- 
trines of  pre-existence  and  reminiscence  are  fairly  of- 
ten referred  to  in  Shelley's  works.  Sometimes  he  seems 
to  have  believed  in  a  pre-existence  in  a  heaven-world, 
as  when  he  addresses  Emilia  Viviani  thus : 

"O  too  late 
Beloved!  O  too  soon  adored  by  me! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped  thine.' 

Epipsychidion. 

then  again  in  a  re-incarnation,  a  succession  of  births 
and  deaths : 

"They  are  still  immortal 

Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal, 

And  death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 

In  the  brief  dust  and  light 

Gathered  around  their  chariots  as  they  go." 

Hellas. 

And  in  this  heaven-world,  to  which  the  soul  ultimately 
returns,  both  Plato  and  Shelley  admit  as  one  of  its 
chief  delights  intercourse  with  the  great  dead.  In  the 
Apology  Socrates  asks  "Or  again,  what  would  not  any 
of  you  give  to  meet  with  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and 
Hesiod  and  Homer?":  and  so  in  Adonais  the  dead 
poet  is  represented  as  meeting  the  souls  of  great  men 
who  were  also  gifted  and  died  young  : 

''Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
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Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot 
Arose;  and  Lucan  by  his  death  approved." 

Lastly  —  for  we  cannot  dwell  on  minor  points,  on 
similar  political  ideas  and  cosmic  speculations  adopted 
and  blended  with  modern  astronomy1)  —  we  turn  to 
Plato's  influence  on  Shelley  in  what  is  known  as  the 
theory  of  Love. 

In  the  Phaedrus  we  learn  that,  since  sight  is  the 
keenest  of  our  senses,  it  is  the  seeing,  the  contem- 
plation of  a  beautiful  object  —  a  man  or  a  woman  — 
which  most  vividly  recalls  to  the  trammelled  soul  the 
brilliant  visions  of  the  Ideal  World ;  that,  on  beholding 
them,  the  soul  is  greatly  disturbed  and  agitated  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  falling  in  love  come  on.  Then  love 
is  born  and  soul  communes  with  soul.  And  in  the 
Symposium  Diotima  says,  that  starting  from  the  love 
of  beautiful  objects  we  should  advance  in  graduated 
ascent  from  the  more  to  the  less  material  finally  to 
reach  the  supreme  vision  of  Ideal  Beauty,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  vision  ot  Ideal  Goodness  and 
Ideal  Truth.  For  to  the  Greek  these  three  were  one. 

Of  Shelley  Prof.  Dowden  says  that  "no  other  poet 
has  pursued  with  such  breathless  speed  on  such  aerial 
heights  the  spirit  of  ideal  beauty".  It  is  the  Intellectual 
Beauty  of  his  early  Hymn : 

"Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 

Of  human  thought  or  form. 

Thy  light  alone  —  like  mist  o'er  mountain  driven, 

Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 


i).  See  also  "Platonism  in  Shelley"  by  L.  |Winstanley  in  "Essays  and 
Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association".  Vol.  IV. 
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Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent, 

Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art, 

Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state  within  his  heart." 

It  is  the  Beauty 

"Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world." 

Epipsychidion. 

or  again,  as  in  Adonais, 

"That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move." 

To  this  Spirit  of  Beauty  he  vowed  allegiance  in 
his  youth : 

"Sudden  thy  shadow  fell  on  me; 
I  shrieked  and  clasped  my  hands  in  ecstasy! 
I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 
To  thee  and  thine  — " 

and  all  through  his  short  life  he  kept  the  vow  by 
clothing  Love  and  Beauty  with  a  glory  and  a  fervour 
such  as  no  other  poet  has  invested  them  with. 

Three  poems  are  conspicuous  in  illustrating  the 
Platonic  theory  of  Love :  Alastory  Prince  Athanase  and 
Epipsychidion . 

The  hero  of  Alastor  in  his  sleep  receives  the  revelation 
of  an  ideal  beauty  and  wandering  on  by  sea  and  land 
in  eager  pursuit  of  the  fleeting  vision  he  perishes 
at  last  in  the  fruitless  quest. 

In  Prince  Athanase  there  is  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
Symposium : 

"Then  Plato's  words  of  light  in  thee  and  me 
Lingered  like  moonlight  in  the  moonless  east, 
For  we  had  just  then  read  —  thy  memory 

Is  faithful  now  —  the  story  of  the  feast ; 

And  Agathon  and  Diotima  seemed 

From  death  and  dark  forgetfulness  released  .  . 

and  of  the  design  of  this  noble  fragment  Prof.  Dowden 
says :  "For  there  are  two  goddesses  Aphrodite,  as  Pausa- 
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nias  maintained  in  Plato's  Banquet,  and  two  Loves,  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly;  and  that  a  seeker  for  the  highest 
love  should  err  or  be  deceived  and  fix  his  affections  on 
the  lower  —  this  is  the  most  piteous  of  all  failures  in 
life.  Such  a  tragedy  of  the  individual  soul  Shelley 
designed  to  exhibit  in  his  poem  of  Prince  Athanase\ 
Shelley's  Epipsychidion,  lastly,  abounds  with  allusions 
to  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ipuq,  as  perhaps  we  might 
expect  in  lines  addressed  to  a  lady,  who  herself  had 
written  on  UI1  Vero  Amore"  or  Platonic  love.  Emilia 
is  a  winged  spirit  beating  with  vain  endeavour  against 
the  bars  of  her  prison-house,  she  is  an  incarnation 
of  Beauty 

"Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light  and  love  and  immortality! 
Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe!" 

Again  she  is  —  the  very  Platonic  Idea  — 

"An  image  of  some  bright  Eternity, 
A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream." 

She  and  the  poet  are  as  notes  of  music,  formed 
for  each  other,  though  dissimilar  —  an  image  which 
recalls  a  passage  in  Eryximachus'  discourse  in  the  Sym- 
posium. 

And  in  glowing  verse  Shelley  anticipates  the 
passionate  union  of  their  souls : 

"Till,  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 
Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same, 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured;  ever  still 
Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable." 

a  union  so  absolute  that  it  becomes  identity: 

"One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 
Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death, 
One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality 
And  one  annihilation." 
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For  an  illustration  of  Diotima's  ascending  scale  of 
love,  however,  we  must  turn  away  from  Shelley's  poetry 
and  carefully  consider  In  Memoriam  by  Tennyson. 

There  is  at  first  the  simple  love  of  the  poet  for 
his  dead  friend,  of  the  individual  for  the  individual : 

"My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet, 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 
On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own." 

Then  the  personality  of  his  friend  widens  and  the 
poet  apprehends  his  kindred  with  all  that  is  univer- 
sally good  and  great: 

"I  see  thee  what  thou  art  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old!" 

Then  all  that  pertains  to  the  personality  drops  away  ; 
the  individual  is  mixed  with  and  merges  in  the  universal: 
"Strange  friend,  past,  present  and  to  be; 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 
I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run; 
Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

My  love  involves  the  love  before : 
My  love  is  vaster  passion  now; 
Though  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature  thou, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more." 

And  at  last,  through  love  of  the  individual,  the 
poet  rises  to  the  vision  of 

"That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element." 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  in  all  this 
we  have  pure  Platonism,  for  the  mystic  strain  in  In 
Memoriam  is  Christian  rather  than  Platonic ;  nor  need 
we  of  course  suppose  that  this  idea  of  individual  love 
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merging  in  the  universal  was  consciously  suggested  to 
the  poet  by  Plato.  Still  Tennyson  was  a  Platonist  and 
in  his  poetry  may  be  traced  not  only  reminiscences 
of  Platonic  philosophy  but  also  direct  references  to 
Plato  and  lines  and  phrases  recalling  passages  from 
Plato's  works. 

There  are  distinct  allusions  to  the  doctrine  of  ai/a^ens 
in  In  Memoridm  XLIV,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  ua 
little  flash,  a  mystic  hint"  of  forgotten  days,  which  may 
come  we  know  not  whence  ;  in  Early  Sonnets  I,  where 
he  describes  an  experience  most  of  us  have  sometimes 
had,  that  a  strange  face  seems  familiar,  the  stranger's 
thoughts  to  answer  to  our  own,  as  though  we  had 
often  been  together,  we  know  not  in  what  place  or 
time ;  and  again  in  the  following  lines  taken  from  Two 
Voices : 

"Moreover  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams," 

The  passage  in  De  Profundis : 

"  .  .  .  who  wailest  being  born 
And  banished  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 
Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world,"  etc. 

alludes  to  the  Platonic  notion  that  the  soul  wanders 
in  painful  exile  in  this  world  and  at  the  same  time 
recalls  the  account  of  the  creation  in  the  Timaeus  35  A : 
uGod  took  of  the  same  and  the  other,  of  the  divisible 
and  the  indivisible,  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  and 
made  a  third  and  intermediate  kind  of  essence,  and 
out  of  the  three  combined  created  the  soul  of  the 
world". 

And  in  the  lines  which  follow: 

.  .  our  mortal  veil 
And  shattered  phantom  of  that  infinite  One, 
Who  made  thee  unconceivably  Thyself 
Out  of  His  whole  World-self  and  all  in  all," 
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may  be  traced  Plato's  conception  of  the  World-Spirit 
as  the  One  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  and  further 
a  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  Timaeus  41  D 
that  the  human  soul  is  made  of  the  same  elements 
as  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

Direct  references  to  Plato  are  made  in  The  Princess,  II, 
where  he  is  ranked  with  Homer  and  Verulam  as  one  of 
the  noblest  types  of  man ;  and  again  in  7 he  Palace 
of  Art,  162,  where  "the  two  godlike  faces"  are  "Plato 
the  wise  and  large-browed  Verulam." 

In  The  Princess  we  find  allusions  to  the  Symposium : 
the  Uranian  Venus  of  I  239  is  Plato's  Aphrodite 
Urania;  in  III  284  Diotima  of  Mantineia  is  reported  as 
instructing  Socrates  in  the  art  of  love. 

The  passage  in  the  later  poem  entitled  The  Sisters : 

"  .  .  .  a  man's  ideal 
Is  high  in  Heaven,  and  lodged  with  Plato's  God, 
Not  findable  here,*' 

may  be  compared  with  the  statements  of  the  Republic 
509  D,  that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  rules  in  the  heavenly 
regions,  and  472,,  473,  that  the  ideal  can  never  be 
perfectly  realized. 

The  motto  of  The  Dawn:  uYou  are  but  children." 
recalls  the  remark  of  the  Egyptian  priest  to  Solon  as 
recorded  in  the  Timaeus  22  B : 

OIK  £<TT(V. 

The  passage  in  Lucretius  146: 

"Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself, 
Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says, 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the  post 
Allotted  by  the  Gods," 

alludes  to  Socrates'  words  in  the  Phaedo  62  B : 
w$  ev  rim  (ppoupa  zo-pch  01  cKvSrpwrot  ym  ob  SeT  3r<  kaanrbv  Ik  rx^nqg 
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And  in  Gareth  and  Lynette  we  have  the  famous 
description  of  the  hero  and  two  friends  trudging  across 
the  plain  and  seeing  in  the  distance  the  spires  and 
towers  of  Camelot,  faintly  visible  one  moment  and 
the  next  disappearing  in  the  usilver-misty  morn",  an 
allegory  of  the  flesh-clogged  soul  seeing  dimly,  inter- 
mittently the  vision  of  Ideal  Truth,  which  may  have  been 
suggested  by  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Phaedrus  : 
yj  5i  totI  (jl'-v  r\pz,  rore  J'  'idv,  /3i<x^oju,euwv  SI  tu>v  "irirw  ra  f/,lv 
elSev,  to.  ov: 

"At  times  the  summit  of  the  high  city  flashed: 

At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  halfway  down 

Pricked  through  the  mist;  at  times  the  great  gate  shone 

Only,  that  opened  on  the  field  below; 

Anon  the  whole  fair  city  had  disappeared." 

When  finally  we  compare  the  three  Platonist  poets 
of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find,  that  Wordsworth 
was  the  poet  of  personal  Platonism,  but  that  the 
Platonist  mood,  that  "amplitude  of  mind"  which  enabled 
him  to  "see  into  the  life  of  things",  was  not  strongly 
influenced  by  Platonic  tradition ;  that  in  Shelley  natural 
affinity  combined  with  serious  study  to  steep  all  his 
poetry  in  the  light  of  Platonic  thought ;  that  Tennyson 
scattered  through  his  poetry  random  allusions  to  Plato's 
doctrines  out  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  all  the 
great  thoughts  and  sayings  of  the  poets  and  thinkers 
of  ancient  Greece. 
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ERRATA. 


Gelieve  op  pag.  45,  I7e  regel   van   boven,    in  plaats  van 
The  Princess,  III,  te  lezen  The  Princess,  II ; 

op  pag.  90,  I0C   regel  van    onder,    in  plaats  van 
antestrophe  te  lezen  antistrophe. 


STELLINGEN 


I. 

The  so-called  Norman  genitive  is  not  of  French 
origin. 

II. 

In  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar  I.  in.  21,  the  First 
Folio  reading  glazd  has  been  wrongly  altered  in  the 
Globe  Edition  into  glared. 

Ill 

The  arguments  by  means  of  which  Abel  Lefranc 
tries  to  prove  the  three  propositions  laid  down  in 
Sous  le  Masque  de  "William  Shakespeare'  William 
Stanley  VIe  Comte  de  Derby  are  inconclusive. 

IV. 

Goethe's  interpretation  of  Hamlet's  character  (  Wilhelm 
Meister  Bk.  IV.  Ch.  13)  is  not  entirely  just. 

V. 

Churton  Collins  is  wrong  where  he  says  that 
Wordsworth    adopted    from    Plato    the    doctrine  of 

Mcr.{jLvri<TiQ.  (Greek  Influence  on  English  Poetry,  p.  120). 


V) 

VI. 

Bij  het  onderwijs  in  de  moderne  talen  is  de  streng 
doorgevoerde  directe  methode  niet  aan  te  bevelen. 

VII. 

Het  nieuwe  wetsontwerp  op  het  Middelbaar  Onder- 
wijs is  niet  in  het  belang  van  de  studie  der  moderne 
talen. 
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